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Insurance Company of America 


Especially attractive and favorable to the 


All forms of Life, Limited Payment and 
Endowment, containing attractive and 
novel features, with High Values at Low 
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REPRESENTATION 


HE Insurance Company of North America is represented by the most alert and pro- 
T gressive agents and brokers everywhere. It has the preference because of its 


igati i f property protection 
135-year record of obligations promptly met and because its scope of p pe 
is oll iualaghons its service efficient. Because it is advertised in the magazines of greatest 
influence with the insuring public, North America protection is widely known and readily 


accepted. 
Insurance Company of North America 
PHILADELPHIA 
and the 
Indemnity Ins. Co. of North America 
write practically every form of insurance except life 
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Chas. F. Nettleship, 2nd Vice-President E. C. Wise, Treasurer 
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PERFECT PROTECTION 


1 commands enthusiastic 
approval everywhere 











Almost unknown in the experience of Perfect 
Protection Men are many objections commonly 
influencing the life underwriter’s failure. 


Perfect Protection actually appeals to the man 
who, if canvassed with life insurance alone, 
would say: 


I will talk about anything else but life in- 
surance. 


I am absolutely not interested in life insurance. 
I am single and don’t need life insurance. 


A Challenge! 


I don’t carry any life insurance and never will. 
I am not ready for life insurance now. 

It’s a good thing if I die, but what if I live? 
Almost incredible, yet, the actual experience 
of Perfect Protection Men the country over 
daily substantiates this impressive fact. 
Why use your energy, time and effort in daily 
breaking down established opinions and con- 


victions when Perfect Protection sweeps into 
the Open Mind ? 


Wechallenge every experienced underwriter to solicit, with Perfect Protection, 
ten prospects who have previously refused to buy life insurance from him. 





A PERFECT PROTECTION ILLUSTRATION 





Accident—$50.00 every week, payable for one day 
or for LIFE if disabled by any accident. 


Total Permanent Disability by Accident— 
$3,200.00 every year for LIFE if totally and 
permanently disabled by accident. No further 
premiums to pay and no deductions from the 
face of the life policy to offset indemnity so paid. 

Total Permanent Disability by Sickness— 
$3,200.00 for one year if totally and permanently 
disabled by sickness and $600.00 each year there- 
after. No further premiums to pay and no de- 
ductions from the face of the life policy to offset 
indemnity so paid. 


Sickness—$50.00 every week, payable for one day 
or for fifty-two weeks if disabled by any sickness. 


Old Age—$5,000.00 cash to you at age 65, or 


Natural Death—$5,000.00 cash or a substantial 
monthly income to your family should you not 
survive the age of 65. 


Death by Accident—$15,000.00 cash or $10,000.00 
cash AND a monthly income to your family 
should death result from accident. 


See ees 


TAGE AAABAAI 











If you are further interested inthis service which accomplishes everything possible for life 
insurance to do, and in addition easily overcomes the cause of the greatest of all sales 
resistance—human selfishness—write today for our booklet:‘‘Selling Perfect Protection.” 


RELIANCE LIFE 


RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of PITTSBURGH 
Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Tue Spectator is published every Thursday by The Spectator Company, at 185 William Street, New York, N. Y. Entered as second-class matter June 28, 1879, | 
at the postoffice, New York, N. Y., under the act of March 8, 1879. Tue Specrator, Volume CxIXx, Number X, September 8, 1927; $4.00 per annum. j 
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CONCLUSIONS ON CANCER 


Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman Publishes 
Report 


DISEASE ON INCREASE 


Famous Statistician Thinks Parasitical 
Theory Is Disproved by Detailed 
Analysis of Deaths 
Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman, consulting statis- 
tician of the Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, has, among his numerous activities, 
been for some time engaged upon a survey of 
the disease called cancer. Under the auspices 
of the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, and the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America, he has conducted what is 
known as the San Francisco Cancer Survey, 
although the fourth preliminary report, just 
published indicates that the scope of the survey 
has been greatly broadened and includes in- 
formation from a wide range of American 

cities. 
In his introduction to this report Dr. Hoff- 


man makes eight very definite conclusions, 
which he says, “seem not to admit of serious 


controversy.” He states them as follows: 

_ 1. Cancer is unquestionably on the increase 
In proportion to the population, but varies 
widely in its local incidence, according to the 
organs and parts affected. These variations 
have heretofore received only slight attention, 
although deserving of extended consideration 
as perhaps the most promising line of inquiry 
yielding definite results. 

The parasitical theory of cancer is dis- 

proved by the detailed analysis of cancer deaths 
by streets and houses in the different cities 
which have been locally investigated. Addi- 
tional information upon this phase of the prob- 
lem will be forthcoming in course of time. 
_ 3. The investigation clearly shows that there 
is no seasonal prevalence of cancer such .s 
would be the case if the disease were of para- 
sitical origin. 

4. Data concerning cancer deaths in hos- 
pitals clearly show that in its terminal stages 
cancer receives hospital attention in more than 
one-half of the deaths recorded. Almost the 
same conclusion applies to operative treatment. 
If these facts were clearly recognized by the 
public it would be apparent that the inexcus- 
able delay which now intervenes between the 
earliest recognition and the earliest qualified 
treatment could be materially reduced and to 
the decided benefit of the patient. 

_». Cancer statistics of Montreal clearly in- 
dicate profound variations in the cancer liability 
of the French Canadian population and the popu- 
lation of other racial origins. This phase of the 
question will, however, be further pursued, but 
a considerable amount of available information 
1s made public on the question in the present 
publication. 

6. Upon the question of cancer in native 
races, a special publication has been issued and 
1S now available to those who are interested in 


(Concluded on page 7) 


FIRE PREVENTION WEEK 


“Why This Mad Sacrifice?” Is 
Slogan 


IDEA CARRIED OUT IN POSTER 


Week of October 9-15 Will See Great 
Activity in Fire Prevention Circles 

The idea of a pagan sacrifice to obscure 
gods has been carried into the slogan and post- 
ers for 1927 Fire Prevention Week. It typifies 
exactly what the terrific fire waste which con- 
tinues year after year in these United States 
means. The slogan for the week, devised by 
the Public Relations Department of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters is “Why 
This Mad Sacrifice to Fire?” A huge poster, 
19 x 25 inches in size and printed in two colors, 
has been designed and will be displayed in 
quantities all over the United States. It strik- 
ingly portrays a group of men and women in 
all walks of life offering up homes and build- 
ing in a huge sacrificial pile which flames high 
above their heads. There is a most effective ap- 
peal to the imagination in the artist’s concep- 
tion. 

The National Board has prepared the fol- 
lowing article in which the basic idea of the 
poster is explained in detail: 


Wuy Tuis Map SacriFIce To FIRE? 

Into the fiery oven of Moloch the Cartha- 
ginians rolled their most precious possessions, 
their own children. To the worship of a huge 
calf-headed image of bronze a pagan people 
danced to the music of flutes and timbrels to 
drown the shrieks of their burning victims. This 
unenlightened nation believed that wars could 
be won, or crops increased by the sacrifice. 

With no hope nor expectation of good re- 
sulting America, to-day, worships Moloch, the 
pagan god, to a scale undreamed of centuries 
ago. Into the fiery lap of the fire god Ameri- 
icans by their own carelessness are tossing over 
$500,060,000 worth of churches, schools, stores, 
homes and factories never to be replaced for 
the progress of the country. No longer is the 
oldest son alone in danger of the sacrificial fire 
but men, women and children alike lose their 
lives through a nation’s negligence. 

“What is everybody’s business is nobody’s 
business,” the saying goes. Is there any way 
for us to bring this tremendous disaster to each 
and every individual American so that he can 
realize the enormity of the loss in life and prop- 
erty and the serious necessity for an awakening 
sentiment to stop fire? 

Whén property is burned, the country has 
lost raw material, manufactured and changed 
though it may be, that can never be replaced 
—never ! 

When human lives are snuffed out because 
someone did not stop to think or did not have 
time or sufficient interest to safeguard them 
it should be more than a mere newspaper item— 
or local topic. 

We claim an advancing civilization and yet 
the value of a human life, if we may judge 

(Concluded on page 15) 
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AVIATION INSURANCE 


Safety Device Inventions May Affect 
Rates 
DEVELOPED 


“LANDING ALTIMETER” 


Contrivances Include Automatic Night 
Lighting, Radio Guiding Channel and 
Propellor-Reversing Mechanism 

The danger element in aviation, which has 
resulted in high insurance rates for pilots and 
planes and has impeded the development of 
commercial flying, may be materially reduced 
as a result of recent safety devices and experi- 
ments in this field. Recently, at Bettis Avia- 
tion Field, McKeesport, a sound-sensitive auto- 
matic lighting arrangement was tested out 
whereby the hum of an aeroplane at night 
turned on a series of airport floodlights and 
permitted a pilot to make a safe landing with- 
out human co-operation from the ground. The 
mechanism was developed by T. Spooner, re- 
search engineer of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company, and Merle Molt- 
rup, chief of the air mail pilots at Bettis 
Field, flew the ’plane. 

Other recent safety devices for aircraft 
which may have a direct bearing on insurance 
coverage are those invented by C. Francis 
Jenkins of Washington, D. C., who is the iri- 
ventor of the motion picture projector and 
weather map-making machines. He is also an 
experienced air pilot. 

One invention of Mr. Jenkins is the pro- 
peller-reversing device which permits a plane 
to be stopped in less than 100 feet so that it can 
land in limited areas or on roofs of buildings. 
It serves the same purpose as an airbrake on 
train or trolley, reversing the pitch of propeller 
blades as the plane lands. Also, it assures 
safety, for the pilot can stop his plane quickly 
when danger impends. So that the device will 
not function during a flight and cause the plane 
to crash, an automatic locking gear prevents it 
from operating until the landing gear wheels 
touch the ground, when the lock is released. 

Another advantage is that if the pilot is about 
to launch his plane and discovers he cannot zet 
into the air before he reaches the end of the 
runway, he can apply the propeller-reversing 
device and prevent a disastrous crash. 

Another Jenkins invention is a “landing alti- 
meter” which makes it possible for the pilot 
to know how far his plane is from the ground 
as he glides down to land. The device uses 2 
small motor to operate a sound-producing me- 
chanism sending sounds to earth. Echoes reach 
a microphone, causing lights to flash behind a 
calibrated ground glass dial in the instrument 

(Concluded on page 19) 
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NE of the most interesting publications 

of life insurance companies is Pacific Mu- 
tual News, published. by the Pacific Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, of Los Angeles, 
Calif. The cover design of this paper is always 
beautifully executed and induces one to look 
further. Inside one almost always finds a long 
article by C. I. D. Moore, vice-president of 
the company. Mr. Moore, it seems to me, 
must, by this time, have traveled over every 
inch of the Far West, mostly by automobile, 
and his tales of those journeys are most inter- 
esting, not to speak of the fine illustrations 
which accompany the articles. In fact Mr. 
Moore must appeal to his agents as an excel- 
lent rival of Robert Louis Stevenson, whose 
“Travels With a Donkey” is considerably bet- 
ter known but not so much more interesting. 
I have before me the September number of 
Pacific Mutual News, which contains a con- 
tinuation from August of an article by Mr. 
Moore entitled “Through the Painted Desert 
and Beyond.” This instalment occupies eight 
pages, including seventeen photograph from 
Mr. Moore’s camera. Mr. Moore could, I think, 
qualify quite as high in the ranks of amateur 
photography as he does among writers on 
travel. He not only describes the country 
through which he passes but also always seems 
to become intimate with its natives and speaks 
of them sympathetically and interestingly. 


*x* * * 


A OVER TIAING men and publicity agents 
insist that adverse mention is better than 
no mention at all. On that basis F. P. A., the 
well-known columnist of the New York World, 
should be thanked for advertising THe Specta- 
TOR, even though he does so by making use 
of an obvious error to lay a charge of nepotism 
against a perfectly innocent party. In speak- 
ing of the recent wedding of John W. Cadigan, 
agency director of the New World Life Insur- 
ance Company, of Spokane, I inadvertently 
wrote “the ceremony was performed at 6:30 
o’clock in the morning and only by members 
of the. families of the bride and bridegroom.” 
Of course, I meant to say, “The ceremony was 
performed at 6:30 o’clock in the morning and 
was attended only by members of the families 
of the bride and bridegroom.” My error got 
by a whole flock of diligent proofreaders only 
to run smack up against the vigilant eye of 
F. P. A. Well, anyhow, F. P. A. must be 
reading THe SPECTATOR. 


*x* * * 


NE of the largest woman writers of life 

insurance in the country, Miss S. S. 
Roberts, will address the women’s group meet- 
ing of the convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters at Memphis, Oc- 
tober 12, 13 and 14. Miss Roberts is now a 
member of the Edward A. Woods agency of the 
Equitable Life of New York, at Pittsburgh. 


ANY of those interested in the preven- 

tion of organized crime begin at the 
wrong end of the knot. They offer all kinds 
of suggestions for punishing crime after it has 
been committed, including systems for the ap- 
prehension of crooks which are often as intri- 
cate as they are unworkable. The right way 
to go at this problem is to destroy the incentive 
for organized crime, thus taking the profit out 
of it and driving the habitual criminal to seek 
some other means of livelihood, preferably an 
honest one. 

x * x 


yee a long time, THE SpecraTor has taken 
active interest in this question of crime re- 
duction and has been largely responsible for 
the feeling aroused which finally succeeded in 
putting the Baumes laws into effect in New 
York. Not long ago, working in conjunction 
with the Association of Grand Jurors of New 
York county, THE SPECTATOR urged the neces- 
sity for destroying the fence and putting him 
behind the bars. To that end a bill was drafted 
by the State Crime Commission, but, on the 
show-down, twenty-one of the twenty-two law- 
yer-assemblymen from New York county voted 
against the fence bill. Politics instead of com- 
mon sense; selfishness instead of devotion to 


ideals. 
* * x 


HAT the need for a law curbing the activi- 
ties of the criminal fence is necessary may 
be understood from the following quotation 
from the address of Judge Alonzo G. McLaugh- 
lin of Brooklyn to the August Grand Jury there, 
when he referred to the Baumes laws and said: 


“To these laws should be added laws that will 
wipe out the obstacles that now confront courts 
and district attorneys in prosecuting criminal 
receivers of stolen property, more familiarly 
known as ‘fences,’ and perjurers in our courts. 
The ‘fence’ is a far worse criminal than the 
thief, for he is responsible for the thief and is 
his sustaining influence. 


“The perjurer nullifies the courts as the power 
to see that justice is done. As the law now 
stands the ‘fence’ and the perjurer can safely 
hide behind a wall of legal technicalities.” 


* * * 


HE foregoing paragraph may sound like a 

crazy man’s dream of some fabled Utopia, 
but the possibility of making it come true 1s 
there. Organized crime depends upon the re- 
ceiver of stolen goods, the “fence,” and from 
him the spokes of the wheel go out. The argu- 
ment is simple: the fence is the market for 
stolen goods, without a ready market for their 
ill-gotten gains bands of criminals will not 
operate. Wipe out the fence and you wipe out 
crime, at least organized crime on a large scale. 
The fence is the point at which to launch the 
attack. 





ranean! 


NE thing I fail to understand is why 

there is apparently so little demand fo; 
flood insurance coverage that it now seems 
that only one company, the Globe & Rutgers, 
is writing the line. What is the matter this 
kind of indemnity? Is there necessity for the 
proof that it is needed? 

x kk 


_ aoe members of the public who lull 
themselves into a state of fancied security 
with the belief that floods only occur in partic- 
ular sections of the country, under special cir. 
cumstances and with greatly-centralized losses, 
should have learned better from contemplating 
the records of Louisiana and Arkansas during 
the past year. 
* A 
URTHERMORE, those who live in the 
Eastern part of the country can not claim 
that they are immune to this peril and hence do 
not need flood insurance. An example of this 
was had this last week when a torrent of rain 
fell for days in New York and New Jersey. 
The property damage has not yet been esti- 
mated, but it is safe to say that it will be thou- 
sands of dollars all told. The rain fell so heav- 
ily and continuously that bridges were washed 
away, roadways suffered upheaval, trolley and 
railroad tracks were destroyed and numbers of 
houses inundated, particularly with respect to 
their cellars and first floors. 
* ok x 


DROVE in an automobile from Ridgewood, 

N. J., to New York on the morning fol- 
lowing the heaviest rain, going by way oi 
Arcola and Hackensack. On the trip I saw 
automobiles standing in water up to their muI- 
guards, with the engines useless until they had 
been dried out. Also I saw watermain after 
watermain with its cover off spouting streams 
that overflowed into neighboring cellars. Not 
the least of the damage was done in and around 
country clubs where premises and property were 
soaked. Passing the Teterboro country club it 
was somewhat amusing to see the entire golf 
course inundated. However, the members prob- 
ably did not find it amusing, especially if they 
have to gather an assessment to pay for the 
damage done to the links. 

+ +o 


* 


DO not know why more interest is not 

taken in flood insurance nor do I know why, 
apparently, it has been confined to certain sec- 
tions of the country. It may be argued that 
there is no public demand, but that can hardly 
stand as it is the American Agency System 
which shows the public what it should have 
and points out the dangers against which inur- 
ance should be carried. Naturally, the agent 
does not push what the company does not have 
to offer, nor will he stress the sale of a line on 
which his commission is not adequate, but it 
does seem that flood insurance should have 4 
better deal. 





——~_ 
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AN INTERESTING EXPERIMENT 

P ICKING a winning excutive in the 

great casualty company race that 
has become a  January-to-December 
proposition these days, is like trying to 
name the first airplane pilot who will 
make a successful flight from Europe to 
America. Companies may appoint agency 
superintendents who give every indication 
of possessing all the requirements for 
success and get only failure as a result. 
They may name some previously obscure 
asssitant department head to an important 
official post and draw an instantaneous 
success. The business of selecting man- 
power is in itself a business. 

Right now, the eyes of the casualty in- 
surance world, as far as they are turned 
upon agency affairs, are centered on the 
Norwich Union Indemnity Company of 
New York, where an experiment in man- 
power is being carried out. When F, P. 
Stanley, vice-president and _ superin- 
tendent of agents for that company, re- 
signed to take the post of managing vice- 
president of the new Glens Falls In- 
demnity Company, President H. P. Jack- 
son, of the Norwich Union Indemnity, 
was faced with a replacement problem of 
no diminutive stature. He elected to at- 
tempt its solution by the selection of 
George E. Morrissey to fill the vacancy. 

Mr. Morrissey is unique by reason of 
the fact that, regardless of the abilities 
that undoubtedly influenced President 
Jackson in his choice, he has had no con- 
nection with an insurance company be- 
fore this. In other words, insurance- 
Wise, he is an experiment. 


There are those who might see in this 
a negation of his own agency division on 
the part of President Jackson or a lack 
of confidence in the leaders of his agency 
force. The business of casualty insur- 
ance has so many capable and experi- 
enced agency men in it that many feel 
there is no need for company executives 
to select their associates from the outside. 
As a matter of fact, this view is thor- 
oughly justified since no business in the 
world can boast a finer type of man- 
power. 

On the other hand, there are some who 
think that the infusion of occasional new 
blood is a good thing because the man 
from another field of endeavor may get 
a better perspective on insurance affairs 
than one who has spent years with his 
nose to the insurance grindstone. The 
proponents of this side of the argument 
point to Spencer Welton, president of the 
New York Indemnity Company, as a 
shining example of the correctness of 
their contention. That is all right, but 
Spencer Welton is Spencer Welton, and 
there are deplorably few like him. He 
might well be considered the exception, 
proving the rule that it is a wise thing 
for insurance men to choose insurance 
men to handle insurance men. 





FAIRLY careful review of the re- 

sults of fire insurance underwriting 
during the past ten years does not indi- 
cate that the United States branches of 
English companies have suffered heavily 
in that department, and certainly not 
more so than conditions warranted. With 
a few exceptions the American branches 
of the English companies have been re- 
mitting rather large sums to their home 
offices with what must be pleasing regu- 
larity to the directors there. There is 
no indication that any of the great Eng- 
lish companies have ever considered seri- 
ously the matter of withdrawal from this 
country and certainly the facts would not 
seem to warrant such consideration. 
Nevertheless many instances during the 
past few years evidence the fact the 
English underwriters are not entirely 
satisfied with the best American under- 
writing talent, for there is no question 
but that they have been drawing from 
the finest of it. The situation has reached 
a point which removes from it any per- 
sonal aspects, instead making it largely 
a question of the rival abilities of British 


5 


and American underwriters. American 
underwriters naturally feel that they 
understand American conditions better 
than any man not brought up among 
them can possibly do. A reasonable ex- 
planation of the British stand might be 
found in an opposite viewpoint, i. e., that 
American underwriters have become so 
imbued with certain underwriting habits 
that they cannot be weaned away from 
them and it is therefore ncessary to send 
out home office men with a mind un- 
hampered, so to speak, by American 
tradition in order to bring about the 
rather drastic changes in underwriting 
policies which the Englishmen seem 
determined upon, possibly in order to 
conform with their world-wide opera- 
tions. Whether or not this be the correct 
explanation, an interesting situation has 
arisen which has caused no little specula- 
tion on this side of the water. It’s 
progress and results will undoubtedly be 
closely followed. 





HAT seems to be one of the most 

flagrant attempts ever made to 
collect life insurance through deception 
resulted in evidences of a terrible 
crime which came to light last week and 
have occupied the attention of New York 
daily newspapers since then. The police 
secured confessions from two  ac- 
complices and have since secured a mass 
of evidence which strengthens those con- 
fessions. It seems fortunate, indeed, that 
the insurance was not paid and that every 
effort is to be made to clear up the mys- 
tery surrounding the lad’s death, or re- 
ported death. The affair, following 
closely, as it does, upon the heels of the 
famous Snyder case, will probably have 
the effect of tightening up inspections, 
for although there may have been no 
negligence in either case, yet there is an 
indication that something was wrong, else 
the insurance could not have been placed. 
Certainly if the newspaper reports of the 
latest case are to be believed no company 
would ever have granted the insurance 
if it had had full and complete informa- 
tion as to histories of either the young 
man or his partner and beneficiary. The 
life insurance companies, singly and in 
in toto, have done and are doing every- 
thing possible to prevent such occurrences, 
and it is much to their credit that they 
happen seldom, and even then the insur- 
ance is almost never actually paid. 
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50 MILLION MESSAGES 


as Goodwill Builders for 


Missouri State Life 


Scheduled to appear in newspapers 
during last four months of 1927 


HE biggest word in business today is “Goodwill” and 
the biggest force in business today is “Public Opinion”. 
Goodwill is the essence of favorable public opinion. 


‘\ 


The Missouri State Life has just 
scheduled a program of ‘‘localized’’ 
National Newspaper Advertising to 
further aid in augmenting nation- 
wide goodwill for its name, its policies 
and its representatives. The Company 
is proud of its past record of achieve- 
ment, proud of its standing as a great, 
growing Company, 19th among the 
leading life insurance companies of 
the country. It proposes to broadcast 
this story of success to a nation-wide 
public. : 


A Great Company 


In a series of quarter-page advertise- 
ments running bi-weekly in a selected 
list of newspapers in some sixty odd 
cities, the Company will broadcast 
more than 50 million individuals mes- 
sages during the last four months of 
1927. 


This is just one of the ways in which 
the Missouri State Life is helping its 
men in the field to sell more Missouri 
State Life insurance. 


Daily Growing Greater 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE 


M E SINGLETON PRESIDENT 














COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE, SAINT LOUIS 
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LIFE INSURANCE 








AMERICAN MEN TABLES 





Miles M. Dawson Believes They May 
Be Generally Used 





COMPILATIONS WILL BE MORE SER- 
VICEABLE ANNUALLY 





Points to Favorable Mortality Since 1920 
and to Lowered Rate in the Country 
Generally as One Basis for 
Statement 

Miles M. Dawson, of Miles M. Dawson & 
Son, consulting actuaries of New York, has 
written a letter to THE SPECTATOR in reference 
to Volume I of “American Men Mortalitv 
Premium and Reserve Tables,” by Fackler & 
Breiby, which has just been published, in which 
he sets forth his opinion that present conditions 
are such that “the American Men Table can 3e 
generally used.” 

Mr. Dawson, who is one of the most famous 
consulting actuaries in the country, is noted for 
his strong views. He was actuarial counsel 
to Charles Evans Hughes when the latter was 
conducting the famous life insurance investiga- 
tion for the New York Legislature. He has 
also compiled several books upon actuarial as- 
pects of life insurance. His letter to THE 
SpEcTATOR follows: 

I have received Volume I of “American Men 
Mortality Premium and Reserve Tables,” by 
Messrs. Fackler & Breiby. 

At the time the American Men Tables were 
first under consideration, I was most dubious 
concerning their general use in connection with 
valuing policies of companies in all parts of 
the United States. In my opinion they were 
not then high enough for companies in the 
Southeastern and Southern States, and they 
were scarcely sufficient for companies in the 
Eastern and the Far Western States. 

Therefore, I was glad to see that there was 
no very great movement in favor of their adop- 
tion at that time, especially in view of the in- 
fluenza epidemic which came some two or three 
years later and which rendered several Ameri- 
can companies very nearly insolvent. 

However, since 1920 we have had eight years 
of favorable mortality, and now very likely 
even in the Southeastern and the Southern 
States the mortality is as low, or very nearly 
as low, as this table. For the rest of the coun- 
try the mortality is from 5 per cent lower to 
as much as 25 per cent lower, and I think that 
if the present favorable mortality experience 
continues, the American Men Table can be 
generally used. 

Messrs. Fackler & Breiby have produced a 
most valuable addition to the tables which life 
insurance companies and their actuaries have for 
daily use and reference, which volumes will be- 
come more serviceable and valuable year by 
year. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Mires M. Dawson & Son, 
Consulting Actuaries. 
August 30, 1927. 


Following the publication of Volume I of 
American Men Mortality Premium and Re- 
serve Tables, The Spectator Company will soon 
publish two other volumes, which will com- 





plete the set. The first volume gives the pre- 
miums both upon the full level and Illinois 
standard bases for seventy-five or more plans 
of annual premium life, endowment, and term 
insurance; also single premiums, life and en- 
dowment; commutations columns, and supple- 
mentary tables to comply with the New Jer- 
sey preliminary term standard. Tables for two 
and three joint lives are included. 

Volumes II and III will give the reserves 
for all the annual premium plans in Volume I, 
according to the basis indicated. Volume III 
will also include a supplement covering the re- 
serves under the New Jersey standard. 


Conclusions on Cancer 

(Concluded from page 3) 
this aspect of the cancer problem. As yet the 
material has not been dealt with for San Fran- 
cisco and other cities on the basis of the racial 
distribution of the population, but it is in pros- 
pect. An extended study of the cancer situation 
in Mexico was made during last summer, and 
the results of that investigation will also he 
published in due course of time, probably in 
the publication of the Cancer Research So- 
ciety. In a general way the results of my in- 
vestigations among the Indians of the South- 
west and the Indians of Mexico were entirely 
negative and suggestive of the fact that cancer 
is extremely rare among populations not living 
in close contact or under the identical conditions 
of civilized populations. 

7. As yet the questionnaires have not been 
dealt with on a sufficient scale or in final form 
to justify definite conclusions. The indications 
are, however, that the results will show the 
profound influence of an excessive diet of either 
meat or sugar or both, and the direct relation 
of excessive smoking habits in cancer of the 
buccal cavity. The investigation will further 
show the presence of intestinal statis in a large 
proportion of the cancer cases under observa- 
tion. The evidence of heredity as an important 
factor is largely in the negative. The most 
important conclusion derived from the investiga- 
tion is the lamentable unnecessary delay in 
qualified treatment made evident by the rela- 
tively long average known duration of the 
disease, particularly in certain organs and parts. 

8. While the present investigation is not 
primarily concerned with cancer treatment, con- 
siderable data have come to my attention, which 
seem to justify the conviction that the only 
hopeful treatment of cancer is by means of 
surgery, radium, diathermy and cautery, or 
any of these in combination with each other +s 
may seem best to the surgeon in charge. The 
evidence is overwhelming that a large number 
of persons are living to-day and have been 
operated upon or treated by proper methods 
for cancer affections who would certainly have 
died years ago if it were not for the timely in- 
terference with the cancerous growth. 

Two other recent publications from Dr. Hoff- 
man’s versatile pen, which have just been re- 
ceived are “The Decline of Lead Poisoning,” 
and “Industrial Insurance.” The first is a 
reprint of an address before the Health Con- 
gress of the Royal Institute of Public Health, 
Ghent, Belgium, June, 1927. The second is 
a reprint of and address before the Eighth In- 
ternational Congress of Actuaries, London, 


England, June, 1927. 


GROUP INSURANCE 
GROWTH 





Travelers Insurance Company Bene- 
fits Totaling $50,000,000 in 1927 


BIG BOON TO WAGE EARNERS 





Believed to Provide a Humanitarian Way 
to Assist Workers and Families 

Benefits totaling $50,000,000 will be disbursed 
to nearly 27,000 families of American work- 
men this year under the provisions of group life 
insurance, is the conservative forecast made by 
The Travelers Insurance Company of Hartford, 
Conn. 

In 1926, $37,081,002 was paid wage earners 
and their families in the United States under 
group insurance. Of this amount $26,218,310 
was for 13,941 deaths caused by disease; $3,- 
701,144 for 1968 deaths caused by accidents; 
$3,985,309 on accounts of permanent total dis- 
ability suffered by 2134 and $3,176,230 for mis- 
cellaneous causes in which 1689 workmen fig- 
ured. 

This year it has been estimated that of the 
$50,000,000 there will be disbursed under group 
insurance $35,350,000 because of 18,800 deaths 
by disease; $4,990,000 as a consequence of 2700 
deaths resulting from accidents; $5,374,000 be- 
cause of permanent total disability suffered by 
2900 wage earners, and $4,286,000 on account of 
undetermined causes in which 2300 workmen 
figured. 

At the close of last year seven leading in- 
surance companies had in force five and a quar- 
ter billion dollars of group insurance, covering 
the families of approximately five million work- 
men. This form of insurance, which originated 
in 1911, but did not grow into wide usage until 
1918, has come into a more general application, 
it is felt, because of the great number of wage 
earners who do not carry any insurance. 

Few employees have any life insurance other 
than a small amount. Fifteen per cent could 
not get life insurance if they applied for it, and 
15 per cent are unable to do so because of age 
or prohibitive cost. It has been ascertained also 
that 34.6 per cent of the wage earners of the 
country who die leave nothing in the way of a 
personal estate, and that 30 per cent leave less 
than $500 each to their families. 

Forty per cent of the daily wage earners in 
the United States carry no life insurance, and 
of the remainder the majority are insured for 
only a small amount, which in most cases proves 
to be barely enough to pay for burial. 

The. steady growth in the application of 
group insurance by the employer and the em- 
ployee is felt to be the result of the conviction 
among business men and employees alike that 
such insurance provides a humanitarian way to 
assist the workmen and his family in time of 
death or injury. 
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INDIANAPOLIS LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Growing Steadily 
INSURANCE IN FORCE 


1905 $325,000.00 
1906 1,281,909.93 
1907 2, 158,315.62 
1908 2,344,449.12 
1909 3,037, 135.59 
1910 3,760,237.71 
1911 4,451,264.48 
1912 5,756,690.86 
1913 7,011,554.27 
1914 8,655,788.49 
1915 10,231,921.21 
1916 12,021,820.06 
1917 13,665,053.54 
1918 15,532,346.26 
1919 20,456,374.44 
1920 27,006,018.90 
1921 31,275,345.88 


1922 35,236,427.74 

1923 40,882,131.98 
1924 46,628,369.17 
1925 54,432,038.01 
1926 64,065,097.61 


19 2 Ter so07 2,500,000.00 


Another Cash Dividend This Year 
From November 20, 1926, to November 20, 1927, in addition to the 
regular dividend, another extra dividend of 20 per cent of the 
regular dividend will be paid to Policyholders. 
Operating in Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Ohio, Texas, Minnesota, 
Iowa and Florida 

For Attractive Agency Connections Direct With Home Office Address 
FRANK P. MANLY JOE C. CAPERTON 

President or 2nd VicePres. and Agency Mgr. 








THE HOME LIFE 
A COMPANY OF OPPORTUNITIES 





In a recent letter to the Agency Force Ethel- 
bert Ide Low, President of this Company, said: 


“I am ambitious that this Company 
shall not only give to its policyholders 
the ultimate in life insurance service, 
but that it shall be a good Company 
to work for. I want it to offer to the 
men and women associated with it the 
widest scope for the exercise and de- 
velopment of their abilities and the 
opportunity to go just as far as those 
abilities and their ambition will carry 
them.” 


On agency matters address 


JAMES A. FULTON 
Supt. of Agents 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
256 Broadway, New York 























THE MINUTE MAN CLUB 


The most distinguished honorary organization of 
The Lincoln National Life Insurance Company is the 
Minute Man Club. It is made up of the agents who 
write, deliver and pay for $100,000 of business in the 
last four months of the year. 


Spirit is running high in The Lincoln National Life 
sales force these days with a number of producers 
in each of the 28 states in which the Company does 
business pledged to make the Minute Man Club this 
year. 


Their efforts will be aided by the inauguration of 
several liberalized features to become effective for 
The Lincoln National Life on September 15. 





LINK UP()witn THE LINCOLN) 








The Lincoln National Life 


Insurance Co. 
“Its Name Indicates Ite Character” 
Linceln Life Building, FORT WAYNE, IND. 
More Than $485,000,000 in Force 














William Alexander’s Latest Book 


“He who runs may read” William Alex- 
ander’s latest book entitled Lirz INSURANCE 
SimpL_y EXPLAINED, for it is clear and simple 
and is only 90 pages in length. 

Business men are busy men, but they 
ought to know something about the most 
important of industries even if they have no 
intention of securing the protection that life 
insurance offers. 


This little book is designed— 
1. For busy men. 
2. For the instruction of new agents. 


3. For successful agents to hand to impor- 
tant clients. 


4. For schools and insurance classes. 
ORDER YOUR COPY NOW! 
Price, per copy, cloth binding, $1 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Publishers 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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CENTRAL LIFE MEETING 
Agents of Chicago Company Visit Home 
Office 

Cuicaco, Itt., September 6.—Over seventy- 
five leading agents of the Central Life of IIli- 
nois attended the annual convention of the 
company here last week. Many of them had 
earned the right to bring their wives as guests 
of the company and the visiting ladies were 
entertained by the wives of the company’s lead- 
ing executives. 

An insight into the problems of the home of- 
fice was given at the opening session when 
greetings were extended by many of the prin- 
cipal officers. W. H. Hinebaugh, the president, 
welcomed the visitors, Wilbur M. Johnson, the 
actuary, described the new policy forms re- 
cently introduced and paid particular attention 
to the fact that the company has broadened its 
total and permanent disability benefit; while S. 
F. Bradford, the auditor, described the com- 
pany’s auditing system. 

R. J. Burrows, associated counsel, urged the 
agents to use care in filling out the applica- 
tions so that every question would be fully an- 
swered. He asserted that much needless corre- 
spondence would thus be obviated. Charles 
Nadler, vice-president, who supervises the com- 
pany’s conservation department, asserted that 
renewals and lapses are the responsibility of 
the agent. He urged thorough selling of the 
insurance idea when the application first is re- 
ceived. 

Dr. T. W. Burrows, medical director, also 
spoke. 

At the subsequent sessions the leading agents 
were the principal speakers and the field prob- 
lems were discussed thoroughly. One of the 
features was the address by William E. Pile, 
general agent at Joliet, Ill, who spoke on “At- 
taining My Majority—21 Years With Central.” 
President Hinebaugh was toastmaster at the 
banquet. 


Travelers Chicago Office Sends Delegation 
to Hartford 

Cuicaco, ILt., September 6.—Thirteen men 
from the Chicago branch office of the Travelers 
Insurance Company attended a conference this 
week of assistant managers and field assistants 
in the life, accident and group insurance de- 
partment, which was held at the home offices. 
The group, all junior executives, included: 
Henry E. Tank, Lloyd A. Franck, Emil H. 
Frank, Alder E. Lawrence, Samuel A. Stewart, 
Jr., Frank S. McManus, Stewart A. Cushman, 
Earl A. Walker, Arthur R. Hustad, assistant 
managers, and Burrell B. Hudnall, Paul K. 
Ayres, Frank A. Miles and Elmer H. Winkel, 
field assistants. 


Enters Wyoming and Nevada 
Wasuincton, D. C., September 2—The 


Acacia Mutual Life Association has recently 
been issued licenses to transact business in the 
States of Wyoming and Nevada, and plans are 
being formulated to develop the territory imme- 
diately, 


PROGRAM READY 


Life Office Management Association 
to Meet in Atlantic City 








OCTOBER 6, 7 AND 8 ARE DATES 





Two-Day Session at Atlantic City to Be 
Followed by Tour of Philadelphia 
Home Offices 


The Life Office Management Association will 
hold its fourth annual conference in the Hotel 
Ambassador, Atlantic City, Thursday and Fri- 
day, October 6 and 7. The delegates will go 
to Philadelphia on Saturday morning, October 
8, where arrangements have been made for 
visits to the home offices of the Fidelity Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, Provident Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, Philadelphia 
Life Insurance Company, Penn, Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. Most of the business ses- 
sions will be held in the Venetian room of the 
hotel. E. E. Reid, general manager of the 
London Life Insurance Company, London, On- 
tario, will preside as president of the Associa- 
tion. 

The program for the meetings on Thursday 
and Friday has been prepared. It follows: 


OCTOBER 6—THURSDAY MORNING 
Meeting Place: Venetian Room.—The Ambassador. 
8:30 to 10:30.—Registration and “Get Acquainted” 

meeting. 

10:00.—Conference called to order. 

Presidential Address.— 

By Association President E. E. Reid, general man- 
ager, The London Life Insurance Company, London, 
Ontario. 

11:00.—Committee 
Workers.” 

Chairman, Dr. Henry W. Cook, vice-president and 
medical director, Northwestern National Life. 

Dr. Wade Wright, assistant medical director, Metro- 
politan Life. 

C. J. Diman, secretary, John Hancock Life. 

Dr. J. R. Neal, secretary and medical director, 
Abraham Lincoln Life. 

12:00.—Appointment of committees by president 
and general conference notices. 

12:10.—Luncheon. 


report: “Health of Office 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON—VENETIAN 
ROOM 
1:30 to 2:30.—Committee 
Expenses.” 
Chairman, F. B. Mead, vice-president, the Lincoln 
National Life. 
James Scott, comptroller, Missouri State Life. 
D. N. Clark, auditor, Phoenix Mutual Life. 


report: “Home Office 


2:30 to 4:00.—Discussion conferences. Committee 
report: 

“Progress in Life Insurance Office Buildings.” 
Chairman, L. C. Ashton, secretary and treasurer, 


Provident Mutual Life; R. F. Tull, secretary, Fidel- 
ity Mutual Life; B. J. Perry, secretary, Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life; E. E. Reid, general manager, Lon- 
don Life; E. E. Rhodes, vice-president, (Mutual Bene- 
fit: H. P. Leak, assistant secretary, Jefferson Stand- 
ard Life. 

Committee report: ((Room to be announced.) 

“Training for Home Office Employees.” Chairman, 
J. C. Hatfield, assistant auditor, Union Central Life; 
A. J. D. Morgan, comptroller, Great West Life of 
Canada; E. S. Macfarlane, secretary, Manufacturers 
Life of Canada; R. C. Neuendorffer, secretary, Guar- 
dian Life; Herbert Hamilton, Union Central Life. 


THURSDAY EVENING—VENETIAN 
ROOM 
Informal Banquet, 7 O’clock.—The 
Address.—(Speaker to be selected.) 
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Ambassador. 





COMPANY BROADENS SERVICE 
Mutual Life of New York Increases Waiver 
of Premium Benefit 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York announces that in new cases of male 
lives in which it deems the benefit warranted ty 
the risks it has increased the waiver of premium 
to $200,000 under ordinary life and twenty-pay- 
ment life plans and to $100,000 upon other lim- 

ited payment life and endowment plans. 

The company raises its limit in order to 
broaden its service for those of the insuring 
public whose main interest is not in providing 
an income for self in case of total and perma- 
nent disability, but in preserving insurz.ce 
holdings intact in case of such disability with- 
out effect upon current income. This increase 
will accommodate the public and make it 
possible for agents to carry larger cases through 
without inconvenience and loss of time. 








Address.—Dr. Paul E. Sabine, Riverbank Labora- 
tories, Geneva, III. 
“Noise in Business Offices.” 


Music, dancing and entertainment. 


OCTOBER 7—FRIDAY MORNING— VENETIAN 
ROOM 


9:30.—Conference convenes: 

Chairman, Dr. Henry W. Cook, vice-president and 
medical director, Northwestern National Life. 

9:30 to 10:15.—“An application of the Principles 
of the ‘Individual Bonus Plan’ to Home Office Clerical 
Work.” By Marion A. Bills, assistant secretary, A®tna 
Life. 

10:15 to 11:15.—“Paying Additional Compensation 
for Production.” By H. L. Rhoades, personnel divi- 
sion, Metropolitan Life. 

11:15 to 12:15.—Committee report: “Scientific 
Management in Home Office Administration.” 

Chairman, F. L. Rowland, manager, Personnel and 
Planning Department, the Lincoln National Life; H. 
F. Chadeayne, manager administration departmet, Mis- 
souri State Life; H. C. Penicke, manager, Planning 
and Personnel Department, American Central Life; 
C. E. Johnston, assistant secretary, Phoenix Mutual 
Life. 

12:15.—Luncheon. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON—VENETIAN 
ROOM 


1:30 to 2:30.—Committee report: 
pliances in Home Office Operations.” 

Chairman, Henry Holt, assistant actuary, National 
Life Insurance Company of Vermont; W. B. Barber, 
Jr., associate actuary, Connecticut Mutual Life; M. D. 
Johnson, chief accountant, the Lincoln National Life; 
D. N. Warters, assistant actuary, Bankers Life, Des 
Moines, Ia.; J. A. Clague, chief accountant, Sun Life 
Assurance Company of Canada. 

2:30 to 4:00.—Discussional conferences. 

Committee report: ‘Home Office Records.” 

Chairman, Harry E. Moore, junior vice-president, 
Pacific Mutual Life; E. D. Murphy, assistant secre- 
tary, New York Life; A. A. Rydgren, vice-president 
and actuary, Continental American Life; H. H. Allen, 
assistant secretary, Mutual Benefit Life; E. E. Duck- 
worth, assistant secretary, Sun Life of Montreal. 

(2) Committee report: (Room to be announced.) 
“Internal and External Relations of Home Office.” 

Chairman, Roy M. Jones, secretary and treasurer, 
Atlantic Life; J. H. Domelle, assistant secretary, Can- 
ada Life; George Graham, vice-president, Central 
States Life; N. P. Wood, auditor, State Mutual Life. 

4:00 to 4:30.—Business meeting (election of officers, 
etc.) 


“Mechanical Aj- 


FRIDAY EVENING—7 P. M. 


Special demonstration sof mechanical 
suing home office forms and routines. 


equipment 
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NYLIC INCENTIVES 
and 


AIDS TO SUCCESS 














They Talk the Same 
Language 






@ Nothing contributes more to the develop- 
ment of efficiency in any organization which 
appeals to the public, than a clear under- 
standing between representatives in the field 
and Home Office Executives. 


@ In a life insurance company, the Home 
Office must know the agent's problems, if they 
are to be dealt with fairly and effectively. 













@ Nylic Agents have no difficulty in making 
= field problems understood at the Home 
ce. 


@ And this is not strange; for the majority 
of the Executive Officers, including the Presi- 
dent, have had practical experience in field 


and Branch Office work. 


@ So they “talk the same language”—field 
men and executives alike. And you don't 
hear Nylic Agents saying, “Our officers can’t 
get the agent's point of view because they 
have never had field experience.” 



































@ Common experience begets mutual under- 
standing which in turn begets confidence; and 
confidence begets strength. 


@ There is probably no life insurance com- 
pany between whose Field and Home Office 
there exsists a more frank and cordial relation- 
ship, due largely, no doubt, to this sympathetic 
bond of common experience. 


“Is it any wonder that, measured by usual 
standards, Nylic agents are industrious, 
persistent, satisfied and happy?” 









NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 



























A NEW RECORD TO CHALLENGE LIFE 
AGENTS 
H. M. Hessberg’s Remarkable Record en 
Persistency of Nearly $1,000,000 

While records of life insurance production 
continue to be made and then as quickly broken 
by larger ones, H. M. Hessberg in the Fraser 
Agency, New York city, of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, quietly sets a 
new goal for life agents to shoot at. 

Mr. Hessberg during the year ending August 
15, 1926 (the Company’s Club Year) delivered 
and paid for 93 policies, covering $847,000 life 
insurance, a production exceeded by only two 
other agents of the company for that year. 
He holds practically the same rank for produc- 
tion during the present year ending August 15, 
1927, standing fourth with over $800,000 to his 
credit. The company’s records show that every 
policy of the 93 for 1926 renewed and remained 
on the books. It would be difficult to match 
such a record of persistency on the basis of 
such a large exposure of business. 

Popularly known as “Hank,” Mr. Hessberg 
is a well-known resident of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and joined the ranks of the Fraser Agency, 149 
Broadway, in the year 1921. He hsa shown 
marked ability as a life agent ever since his 
entry into the business. His first year resulted 
in well over $500,000 of insurance and during 
his seven years in the busienss he has continued 
to show increased production of high order. 
Anyone -familiar with the writing of life insur- 
ance well knows that Mr. Hessburg’s produc- 
tion is a man-sized job in itself but he finds 
time to be active in many other lines. He is 
the present Commissioner of Records, Brook- 
lyn, appointed last year for a term of five years. 
His long and successful activity in politics has 
given him many important positions of respon- 
sibility for leaders in the Democratic party. 
Affiliated with many other civic movements as 
well as leading clubs and societies, it is not sur- 
prising to know he now is candidate for sheriff 
of Kings .county (Brooklyn). 


Walter Webb Goes to Agency Meeting 

Cuicaco, Itt., September 6.—Walter Webb, 
vice-president of the National Life of the U. 
S. A., headed a delegation of home office of- 
ficials who attended the second of the regional 
agency meetings held last week at St. Louis. 
Others in the party were: Dr. Walter A. Jac- 
quith, vice-president and medical director; John 
C. Parker, assistant secretary, and Freeman 
Wood, agency supervisor. The third of the 
series will be held September 11 and 13 at San 
Francisco. 


Penn Mutual Opens in Bronx, New York 

W. A. Flanigan, former Bronx manager for 
the AEtna Life Insurance Company, has been 
appointed manager of a new Bronx office of 
the Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Philadelphia, he having been given title as as- 
sociate general agent with J. Elliot Hall, who 
is a general agent of the company in New Yorx 
city. Mr. Flanigan is prominent in life insur- 
ance circles and is well known in the Bronx. 


Io 





ENTHUSIASTIC ABOUT 
“INSURABILITY” 
Perez F. Huff Writes Dr. H. W. Dingman 
Congratulatory Letter 

Perez F. Huff, former general agent in New 
York of the Travelers Insurance Company, and 
well known in general insurance circles, has 
written Dr. H. W. Dingman, author of the 
book, “Insurability—Prognoisis and Selection,” 
which was recently published by The Spectator 
Company, an enthusiastic and congratulatory 
letter concerning the book. Mr. Huff says: 


After returning from a trip to the Canadian 
Rockies and Yellowstone Park, I have been 
busy reading your wonderful book entitled “In- 
surability,” which has been published so ad- 
mirably by The Spectator Company. 

I have carefully digested its four parts, and 
wish to compliment you on the development of 
the subject of insurance, which covers its many 
phases in such a manner as to be understood by 
the layman as well as students of insurance. 

In addition to your qualifications of original- 
ity and brilliancy, you have depicted in this 
book such a keen insight into the subject of 
insurance and its selection that it is my firm 
belief that this publication should be regarded 
as a text-book by insurance officials as well as 
universities, and it should serve to increase the 
efficiency of those engaged in insurance work. 
It has been a great privilege for me to have 
the opportunity of reading this splendid con- 
tribution to the insurance world. 


Bankers Life Analyzes Total and Perma- 
nent Disability Claims 

Tuberculosis has exacted the greatest toll, in 
the form of total and permanent disability, 
among Bankers Life policyholders. The com- 
pany has approved the total and permanent 
claims of 902 of its policyholders. Of this num- 
ber of approved claims, 194 were the result of 
tuberculosis, while accidental injuries resulted 
in 142 cases of total and permanent disability. 
Following is a detailed list of the causes of dis- 
ability, together with the total number of dis- 
ability claims which have resulted from each 


cause: 


No. of 
Cause Persons 
ieee s 8) 3 5 Lh 194 
Accsdettal: sistities? dic ceca disre.0s sais 00s 142 
Rheumatism—all kinds ............... 79 
BSNS OIARE ne ssa vids 6 do Sis' de Mwai ais Sra iret aera 54 
PEPAEE OMBOAGES ooo oo sos. ccckere dono eee ones 47 
Appendicitis and gall bladder.......... 47 
BP EG e505 ssi Siars ol wiacsds = el Mansia tate ole 34 
Other * bratis “GiSGases x60: oaissievsieras-swinigs 29 
EMEA 5. iasu caro Bi nereiale ars koro oense SE 29 
Abscesses and infections.............. 29 
ce Ne PE ode, PT eae eS PR aa 26 
Pleurisy and pneumonia.............. 20 
Anaemia and other wasting diseases.... 20 
INGEGOHG DECAKGOWE: «<:5. <<... stem oc esse 17 
MOUNTS ss. o so abies artis Soca mires 15 
Ulcer of stomach and duodenum........ 14 
Colitis and gastric trouble............. 13 
Blindness—accident or disease......... 12 
EBA, cats: ais Corsten Uriel Ac ote ols ong es bee 10 
PM IMEUOS OT ossa5: cle ce Raa enum iniat eries 6 
Miscellaneous diseases ............+-- 65 


Midwest Life President Dead 
N. Z. Snell, president of the Midwest Life 
Insurance Company, of Lincoln, Neb., died last 
week. Mr. Snell was long a member of the 
American Life Convention and had many 
friends there. 
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Union Central Has Biggest August Ever 

All records for new paid-for life insurance 
for the month of August were broken by the 
agency force of the Union Central Life of Cin- 
cinnati during the month just closed. The total 
was $17,309,599 of settled business—more than 
a million dollars ahead of the best previous 
August, and the largest amount ever written 
by the company’s agents in history during the 
final month of summer. 

The Union Central’s record-breaking month 
was not the result of any special campaign, and 
no more than the usual efforts were exerted by 
the home office to make the month an especially 
prosperous one. Nor was the great flood of 
new business an isolated affair in a certain 
section, for unusually large amounts of busi- 
ness were submitted and paid for by agencies as 
widely separated as New York, Cleveland, De- 
troit, Atlanta, Ga., and Dallas and San An- 
tonio, Texas. The amount of applications sub- 
mitted was also a record breaker, more than 
twenty millions. 

Three Union Central agencies settled for 
more than a million dollars of business apiece. 
The leader was the Charles B. Knight Agency 
of New York, whose metropolitan and out- 
State organizations combined accounted for $3,- 
517,104. Manager Knight is inclined to attrib- 
ute part of the credit to the “Self Insurance 
Month” staged by his agency in July, during 
which its members wrote more than a million 
dollars of insurance on their own lives. That 
this had a beneficial effect upon their production, 
is evidenced by the August increase. 

The Union Central’s Chicago agency, under 
Manager Darby A. Day, likewise polled a total 
of more than a million—finishing up with $1,- 
331,177 paid for. This kept up the “Million a 
month” pace, first set by Manager Day when 
he took over the Union Central Agency last 
February, and was the largest month the agency 
has yet experienced under Mr. Day’s leadership. 
The applications submitted by Chicago were 
more than two millions. 


Atlas Life Admitted in California 

The Atlas Life Insurance Company, of Tulsa, 
Okla., has been admitted to do business in Cali- 
fornia. The company will be represented there 
by the National Underwriters Corporation, M. 
C. Reese, president; J. J. Stephenson, vice- 
president, and Hulda Wurtz, secretary-treas- 
urer. 


Takes Temporary Offices 
Gerald A. Eubank, whose resignation as gen- 
eral agent of the AXtna Life Insurance Com- 
pany in New York city, became effective last 
week, has opened offices at 99 William street, 
New York. He will remain there until ready 
to announce his future plans. 


Occupies Enlarged Quarters 
The Life Underwriters Association of New 
York has moved into larger quarters at 149 
Broadway, where it was formerly located, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Fred P. Mc- 
Kenzie, executive secretary. 








FIDELITY AGENTS MEET 


Get First Visit to New Home Office in 
Philadelphia 








ATTRACTIVE PROGRAM PREPARED 





Three-Day Convention Crowded With Ad- 
dresses and Discussions on Live 
Topics 

The Fidelity Leaders Club of the Fidelity 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, of Philadel- 
phia, opened its sessions yesterday in the at- 
tractive new home office building which the 
company recently occupied in the Fairmount 
Park district of Philadelphia. It was the first 
opportunity which the agents had to inspect the 
new building, which was fully described in 
THE SPECTATOR some weeks ago. The cor- 
nerstone of this building was laid at the time 
of the agents’ meeting a year ago. 

An extremely attractive program was. pre- 
pared for the meeting, which will be presided 
over by Frank H. Sykes, second vice-president 
and manager of agencies. It is as follows: 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 7 


Formal Opening of the Convention.—Frank H. 
Sykes, second vice-president and manager of agencies. 

Invocation. 

Roll Call. 

A Word of Greeting.—President Talbot. 

The New Building —M. B. Medary, Jr., architect. 

Installation of Officers——Professor John Dennis 
Mahoney. 

Life Insurance—a Necessity in Business Perpetua- 
tion.—Clayton M. Hunsicker. 


THURSDAY MORNING 

Life Insurance—What It Is and What It Does.— 
John A. Houston, Spokane, Wash. 

The Rate Book.—What It Contains and How to 
Use It.—Thomas M. Green, Baltimore, Md. 

Budgeting Insurance by Means of the Insuragraph. 
—Fred W. Hagen, Philadelphia. 

Making the Most Out of Book Leads.—E. W. Mud- 
gett, Burlington, Vt. 

Human Interest Cultivation of Policyholders and 
Prospects.—J. Alfred Tougas, Providence, R. I. 

The Old Policyholder as a New Prospect.—Karl 
Collings, Philadelphia. 

Fulfilling Needs.—Prospect: Charles M. Matthias, 
income $4000, assistant buyer in a department store; 
wife 32 years old, two children—boy 8 and girl 6. 
Renting home at $65 a month; drives car on which he 
still has six payments to make of $75 per month. Has 
$5000 ordinary life and $5000—20 limited pay, with- 
out disability. Wife was formerly in the millinery 
business.—B. F. Fraser, Jr., Atlanta, Ga. 

What an Allotment Should Mean to the Agent, to 
the Agency and to the Company.—E. H. Schaeffer, 
Harrisburg, Penna. 

Programs—Their Uses and Abuses.—Fred W. 
Heron, assistant manager of agencies. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


How to Increase Volume and Policyholder Satisfac- 
tion Through Instalment Settlements.—Paul Wechsler, 
Philadelphia. 

The Money Value of Enthusiasm.—F. J. Durgin, 
San Diego, Calif. 

Sales Demonstration.—Prospect: Samuel C. O’Hara, 
building contractor, age 36, just feeling his way into 
big work, with $15,000 capital, but can get credit 
backing to an amount of $50,000. Has wife 33 years 
old: four children—boys 2 and 10, girls 5 and 7; also 
supports his mother; owns home, valued at $14,000, 
mortgaged to amount of $11,000. Has $6000 ordinary 
life without disability. Agent: James H. Brennan, 
Chicago, Ill. Prospect: James F. Truman, Chicago, 
Ill. 


II 






Endowment Insurance Increasing 


An analysis recently completed by the Phoe- 
nix Mutual Life Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford discloses that endowment insurance now 
comprises more than one-fourth of its total 
underwritings, with an actual total of $12,- 
000,000 in endowments written during the first 
half of 1927. Company officials point out that 
this is a large money increase, being at the 
rate of four times the endowment total for the 
whole year 1921; but, even more significant, it 
is a large percentage increase, being two and 
half times the relative percentage of 1921. 

This emphatic trend toward assuring a com- 
fortable, self-supporting old age is character- 
ized as one of the most intelligent developments 
of our day by Winslow Russell, vice-president, 
who further says: “It reflects a spirit of in- 
dependence and unselfishness which is worthy 
of the best traditions of parenthood. Every 
one of us knows young men and women whose 
ambitions have been thwarted, their hopes 
blasted, because they were saddled with re- 
sponsibilities they would not shirk. I firmly 
believe that one of the highest services a father 
can render is to assure, while still in his pro- 
ductive years, the permanent preservation of 
the home and the independent maintenance of 
the parents when they grow old. It amounts 
to a duty.” 








Some Don’ts from the New Business Department 
That Will Save You Time and Money.—R. F. Tull, 
secretary. 

Planning the Day’s Work—W. M. Harriman, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

Selling the Prospect’s Wife—J. C. Hupp, Fair- 
mont, W. Va. 

Fulfilling Needs.—Prospect: Dr. John H. Wilk- 
inson, surgeon, annual income $10,000; owns home 
worth $17,000; has $15,000 in securities; 39 years old; 
daughter in college 18, son in high school 15, daughter 
12, wife 37 years old. Has $8000 ordinary life with- 
out disability. Owns automobile. Y. C. Calvert, Co- 
lumbia, S. C. 

The Payment End of “Income for Life.’”—F. L. 
Bettger, Philadelphia. 

Maximum or Minimum.—Frederick A. Wallis, New 
York city. 


FRIDAY MORNING 


The Job of the Life Underwriter.—Carroll H. Jones, 
Columbia, S. C. 

What to Sell the Young Man.—Lou S. Wilson, 
Easton, Penna. 

Rapid Fire Talks—Limited to Five Minutes.—Sales 
ideas, experiences, successful opening or closing 
arguments, etc. A prize will be awarded for the 
best contribution. R. B. Beck, Chicago, Ill.; F. C. 
Benton, Birmingham, Ala.;.C. B. Erwin, Little Rock, 
Ark.; R. L. Gates, Alexandria, La.; C. K. Gordy, 
New “Haven, Conn.; C. H. Lockwood, Atchison, Kan.; 
A. E. McElroy, Philadelphia; F. B. Newton, Boston, 
Mass.; Miss Mary B. Powell, Fairmont, W. Va.; A. 
Wayne Toy, Evansville, Ind.; L. E. Wilt, Pittsburgh, 
Penna. 

Selling to Strangers.—J. B. Campbell, St. Louis, 
Mo, 

Where Are You Going?—John Marshall Holcombe, 
Jr., manager, Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 
What the App-a-week List Means to Agent and 
Agency.—F. V. Coville, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Presentations—Awards to Heron Trophy; award of 
App-a-week Medal; extraordinary and miscellaneous 
awards. 
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American Men Mortality 
Premium and Reserve [ables 


AM®) 


VOLUME I. (Now Ready) 
NET PREMIUMS 3).% 


Upon both full Level Premium and Illinois Stand- 
ard Bases, for seventy-five or more plans of annual- 
premium life, endowment and term insurance; also 
Single Premiums, Life and Endowment; Commuta- 
tion Columns; also supplementary tables of annual 
premiums on the New Jersey preliminary-term 
standard, for those plans and ages at which that 
standard requires higher reserves than regular 
Illinois Standard. 

For two and three joint lives (equal ages) Com- 
mutation Columns, Life Single Premiums, and 
annual premiums (both Full Level Premium and 
Illinois Standard) for Whole Life, 20-Payment 
Life, and 20-Year Endowment Plans. 


VOLUME II. (In Press) 
TERMINAL RESERVES 31, % 


Full Level Premium Basis 


For all the annual-premium plans (single-life and 
joint-life) comprised in Volume I. 


VOLUME III (In Press) 
TERMINAL RESERVES 312% 


Illinois Standard Basis 


For all the annual-premium plans (single-life and 
joint-life), including New Jersey Standard supple- 
ment, except term plans, comprised in Volume I. 

These volumes are clearly printed on a high 
grade of paper, and handsomely bound in a style 
similar to Illinois Standard Tables, compiled by 
the same authors. The methods of calculation 
are those which made Illinois Standard Tables 
a nearly errorless work. 

The three elaborate volumes have uniform, dur- 
able, morocco back and corners and attractive 
cloth sides, this substantial binding insuring long 
life of the book while being continuously used for 
reference purposes from day to day. No expense 
has been spared in cost of compilation, letter press, 
quality of paper and binding in the production 
of this Ep1tron Dre Luxe of one of the greatest 
Actuarial Publications. The three books contain 
together about 800 pages, and the page measures 
734 x 1084 inches. 


PRICES 


Single Volume, $60 
Set of Three Volumes, $150 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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THE COLUMBIAN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Boston, Massachusetts 
Arthur E. Childs, President 
Columbian National Agents can offer the best in 
LIFE, ACCIDENT, and HEALTH INSURANCE 


Columbian National Policies 
make selling easier 





Policies backed by one of the very strongest companies 
in the country, having ample capital, surplus and 
highest standard of reserves. Exceptional oppor- 
tunity is offered to salesmen of character and ability. 
Communicate at once with 

Agency Department 
77 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 































We have something to offer in the way 
of a general agency that is very attractive 
to find with an old, conservative life com- 
pany. It will pay anyone interested to in- 


vestigate. All communications confidential. 


Address Box 54, THE SPECTATOR, 
135 William Street, New York. 





















Pan-American Service Includes 


Educational Course 

Individual Sales Planning 

Aid in Organization and Business Building 
— Policies—Life, Group, Accident and 


We have a few General Agency openings for men not 
presently attached. 


Address 
E. G. Simmons, Vice-President and General Manager 


Pan-American Life Insurance Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 
Crawford H. Ellis, President 
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MILLION DOLLAR ROUND TABLE 
Unique Feature for Convention of National 
Association of Life Underwriters 

Boston, Mass., Sept. 6.—There is every in- 
dication that the “Million Dollar Round Table,” 
which is to be one of the unique features of the 
convention of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters at Memphis next month, will be 
a tremendous success. Prominent underwriters 
of the country have already accepted the invi- 
tation sent out by the committee, which is being 
extended to those who can show that a total of 
$1,000,000 paid-for business has been written 
by them during 1926-1927 to date in any life 
companies. The session, which will open with a 
luncheon at one o’clock, Thusrady, October 13, 
will consist of informal discussions of actual 
methods used in closing big cases, and no one 
will be admitted except they have qualified as 
above. Paul Clark, vice-president of the Na- 
tional, will preside. The committee expresses 
the hope that a permanent organization will re- 
sult from this innovation, to meet at every sub- 
sequent convention for the exchange of ideas 
along similar lines. 


When the Burden Is Shifted 

“When the Burden Is Shifted” is the title of 
a new leaflet published by The Spectator Com- 
pany for the purpose of pointing out to hus- 
bands and wage earners just what happens 
when death takes them away and the burden 
of responsibility is shifted from them to the 
shoulders of their dependents. 

The words of the title appear on the outside 
of this attractive four-page leaflet, and when the 
reader turns the cover he sees the sentence 
completed by the addition of the words “Will 
there be life insurance?” A special drawing on 
the cover shows the man holding the weight of 
responsibility, while the woman looks on and 
the shadow of death is in the background. 

The text of the short message contained’ in 
the leaflet is such that none who reads it can 
deny the necessity for life insurance or fail to 
realize its blessings. The leaflet is effective in 
the prevention of borrowing and lapses and 
concludes with the admonition, “You were 
right when you bought life insurance. Stay 
right and keep it in force.” Copies of “When 
the Burden Is Shifted’ may be secured from 
The Spectator Company at the following prices: 
Single copy, 15 cents; 100 copies, $6; 500 copies, 
$20; 1,000 copies, $35; 5,000 copies, $150; 10,- 
000 copies, $250. 


Connecticut Mutual Holding Four Regional 
Educational Conferences 

The Hotel Griswold at Eastern Point, Conn., 
was the scene, on September 7, 8 and 9 of the 
first of the sectional meetings for members of 
the Leaders Club of the Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Hartford, Conn. 
Other educational conferences are being held 
by the company this year as follows: Signal 
Mountain House, Signal Mountain, Tenn., 
September 12, 13 and 14; Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, September 15, 16 and 17, and 
Hotel Del Monte, Del Monte, Calif., Septem- 
ber 26, 27 and 28. 
The educational conferences last three days 
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Scranton - Pittsburgh, Pa. 
General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 
Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive 
Confidential communication invited from those 


with clean records and with ability to handle 
such an agency. Address 


Exclusive, care of THE SPECTATOR 








each, and are opened by the president, James 
Lee Loomis. In each case, the first day is 
given over to talks by home office officials, with 
a discussion of such subjects as underwriting, 
investments, annuities, co-operation of agent 
and examiner, new policy form, new rate book, 
optional settlements and sales promotion. 

Talks by field men occupy the second and 
third days, as follows: Standardized methods 
in (1) the use of time and equipment, (2) 
prospecting, and (3) the pre-approach, occu- 
pied the attention of the second session, while 
the last day was given over entirely to stand- 
ardized methods in (4) programming, (5) the 
sales presentation, and (6) delivery of the 
policy. 


Nearly $30,000,000 Invested in Mortgages 
Boston, Mass., Sept. 6.—According to re- 
ports just received concerning farm and city 
mortgages accepted by the John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company of Boston for 
eight months up to September 1, 1927, it ap- 
pears that the total is $29,678,766, yielding an 
average rate of interest of 5.51 per cent. 

The total is fairly evenly divided between 
farm and city mortgages, $15,497,106 being se- 
cured by 2465 farm properties, while $14,181,- 
660 is secured by 1130 city properties, the lat- 
ter including 956 dwelling houses and 149 apart- 
ment buildings, housing in all 3082 families. 

The average rate of interest on farm mort- 
gages is 5.27, and on city properties 5.77, 

August, 1927, loans accepted by the John 
Hancock amounted to $3,629,473, yielding an 
average rate of 5.65. 


Atlantic Life Meeting 
RicHMOND, Va., September 6.—The annual 
convention of the Atlantic Life Insurance Com- 
pany, whose home office is located in Richmond, 
will be held at Spring Lake, N. J., September 
6, 7, 8 and 9, with representatives from four- 
teen States in the Eastern and Southern parts 
of the country being represented. Edmund A, 
Saunders, president of the company, who re- 
cently was chosen as successor to Edmund 
Strudwick, present chairman of the board of 
directors, will preside. The company began 
operating in 1900 and is recognized as one of 
Richmond’s leading institutions. 
Among those from the home office to attend 
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will be Edmund Strudwick, Jr., vice-president ; 


‘William H. Harrison, vice-president and super- 


indent of agencies; Dr. Frank P. Righter, med- 
ical director; Roy M. Jones, secretary and treas- 
urer; James W. Sinton, actuary; E. Lynn 
Gordon, assistant secretary. 





WE WANT LIVE WIRE 
INSURANCE MEN 


Highest commissions paid to 
those who can produce and organ- 
ize a territory. We give better 
and more protection for the same 
money than any other company; 
also better service to policy 
holders and agents. 


If you can produce, we need you 


INCOME 
GUARANTY COMPANY 


South Bend, Indiana 








The Verdict 


Your success as an underwriter de- 
pends upon the verdict brought in by the 
greatest jury in the world—the American 
public. For seventy-six years the Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual has been building up | 
a nation-wide reputation. Its friends 
are everywhere and are ever ready to 
testify to the efficient service that it 
always renders. There is no better 
company to buy from and none better to 
represent in the Field. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, 
Superintendent of Agencies 
MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


More than a Billion and a Half 
of Insurance in Force 
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NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres. A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-Pres. WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Pres. 





FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, N. J. 

THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE CO. OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
MECHANICS INSURANCE CO. OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INS. CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF CONCORD, N. H. 


Western Department Pacific Department 
H. A. CLARK, Manager HOME OFFICES: W. W. & E. G. POTTER, Managers 
844 Rush Street Newark, N. J. Philadelphia, Pa. 60 Sansome Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. Pittsburgh, Pa. Milwaukee, Wis. Concord, N. H. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Security Mutual Casualty Company 


December Thirty-First, 1926 
ASSETS 


; d d Market Value)............. ,465, .00 
THE UNUSUAL PROGRESS ee re £8 70,000.00 
PANY Is Pee pms eset jpestmante sinukatachaw 404 aa , ie eee ae 

ash in an ty RIE EE ROSS ,199,252. 
OF THIS COM » eg Premiums in Course of Collection. EEE 399,390 .22 

t wi men’s m 5 
PERHAPS, THE BEST Tocris ot Mealohih. 2.6.1 e.eosccc secs ne Aa 
$9,198,417 .93 
RECOMMENDATION OF LIABILITIES 

a emer Reserve for all Liabilities.......... erg tt ‘E 

nearn INE eo Se gs ogi Saiice 616. 
THE CALIBRE OF SERV- Reserve for Taxes and Expenses............... 39,554 .69 


Unabsorbed Premium Refund declared (Not paid) 42,351.37 


ICE IT RENDERS. Wes III. oo once vse etn etetees ueaae 2,610,000 .00 
$9,198,417 .93 
Unabsorbed Premiums Returned to Policyholders 
RE NOE hia oie cb neck beckon cose $8,000,000 .00 
Fundamentally Right Economically Operated 


Financially Sound 


HENRY W. IVES & COMPANY 
THE EQUITABLE SURETY 75 FULTON STREET NEW YORK 


UNDERWRITING MANAGERS 


COMPANY FOR EXCESS AND REINSURANCE 
HAROLD R. CRONIN, President Treaty or Facultative at pg Sean ng A General and 
. levator r 
HAROLD |SPIELBERG, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. wo"Fidelity and ar ty and Robbery 
Court Square Building "Water Damage eal 
2 Lafayette St. New York City Ee eee 
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FIGHT LIKELY IN CANADA 





Provincial Superintendents Admit 
Factory Mutual Without Domin- 
ion Lcense 





ONTARIO AND QUEBEC ACT 





Announcement Is Sensation of Gathering 
of Insurance Superintendents of Can- 
ada—Meeting Preceded by Huge 
Dinner 


Quesec, CaNn., September 3.—The Associa- 
tion of Insurance Superintendents of the Provy- 
inces of Canada concluded its meeting here 
to-day with an executive session. O. E. Sharp, 
of Quebec, was elected president of the orgaa- 
ization and R. Leighton Foster, of Ontario, 
was continued in office as secretary. Arthur 
E. Fisher, of Saskatchewan, was elected vice- 
president. The next annual meeting of the 
Association will be held in Regina, Saskatche- 
wan, in September, 1928. 


Something of a sensation was created when 
it was learned that the departments of On- 
tario and Quebec had simultaneously admitted 
the New England Factory mutuals without 
their first obtaining a license and without a 
deposit. This action represents a direct chal- 
lenge on the part of the provincial departments 
to the Dominion, which must prosecute or 
abandon jurisdiction. The validity of the Do- 
minion Acts is thus called into question and 
the Dominion courts are thereby forced to re- 
view the recent decision of a court in Ontario, 
which declared them void. The government 
has hitherto ignored this decision. These com- 
panies are the first ever to be admitted to Can- 
ada without a Dominion license. 

Previous to the conference the members were 
guests at a big dinner in Montreal at which 
over six hundred insurance men were present. 
T. G. McConkey, general manager of the Can- 
ada Life, of Toronto, was toastmaster. Among 
those who gave after-dinner talks were: T. 
B. Macauley, president of the Sun Life, of 
Montreal; James A. Beha, Superintendent of 
Insurance of New York; Howard P. Dunham, 
Insurance Commissioner of Connecticut; Clar- 
ence W. Hobbs, special representative of the 
National Convention of Insurance Commis- 
Sioners, and R. Leighton Foster, Superintend- 
ent of Insurance of Ontario. The dinner was 
the largest gathering of insurance men ever 
held in Canada. 


Former Commissioner Hobbs made a deep 
impression with his talk on compensation in- 
Surance inasmuch as several provinces have 
recently been considering legislation of a 
monopolistic nature. Mr. Hobbs’ talk was well 


calculated to break down the arguments in 
favor of such enactments. 


Examination Result of Insurance Library 
of Boston 

The three highest marks in all subjects re- 

ceived by students in the fire insurance classes 

of the Insurance Library Association, in the 

examinations of the Insurance Institute of 

America in April, were awarded to Gordon B. 


Winslow, Boston (84.2); Miss Jennie C. 
McLeod, Clinton (83.1), and Herbert A. 


Wheeler, Boston (81.2). 

One hundred and seventy papers were handed 
in by twenty-five students sitting for the exam- 
inations. Of these fifty-six received passing 
marks; fifty-three honor marks, and sixty-one 
failure marks. 

To pass required a mark of 65 per cent; and 
to pass with honor a mark of 80 per cent, or 
over. A mark of less than 65 per cent counted 
“failure.” 

The highest average marks by subjects were 
awarded the papers in plan drafting (81.6). 
Average marks in other subjects were as fol- 
lows: Fire prevention and protection 75.2; 
metal industries 75; clauses and forms 72.3; 
English 67.7; electrical fire hazards 63; fire 
rating 60.1. 


Fire Prevention Week 
(Concluded from page 3) 
from the fire record, is no more important than 
in the days of Babylon and Tyre. 

But this discussion is more than a general 
treatment of the vague disturbance to our eco- 
nomic system caused by fire losses or a loss of 
some thousands of lives when we measure our 
population in millions. It is a definite problem 
tor each of us. The alarming loss by fire is 
borne by every wage earner of the country not 
in a direct tax but in hundreds and thousands 
of fractional items.on everything that is pur- 
chased. 

The toll of the fire losses must be collected 
by every industry, by every enterprise, by every 
activity. The careless fire is costing America 
money—but more than that, it is costing every 
individual money. 

It is high time that citizens who earnestly 
desire the welfare and progress of their coun- 
try look with distrust and strong disapproval 
at the careless person. Never, until a positive 
hostility towards carelessness is shown by all 
good citizens can we hope to lessen this fire 
waste—this mad sacrifice to Moloch, King of 
Flames. 

The National Board has prepared a long 
list of material to aid in making the week a 


success. The list follows: 

Fire PrevENTION WEEK MATERIAL 
1927—Fire Prevention Week Poster. (19 x 25 inches 

in two colors). $10 per M. Free in reasonable 

quantities. 

Find your Way to Safety—a novelty puzzle for 
children. Free in reasonable quantities. Large orders 
$1.50 per M. 

1927—Fire Prevention Week ‘“‘stickers’” (in two 
colors). Samples free. 20c. per M (in rolls). 

“Stacks of Trouble’—A folder dealing with the 
chimney hazard. Free. 

“Safeguarding the Home Against Fire’—a school 
manual. Samples free. In quantity at four cents 
apiece. 
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NEW FINANCING FOR 
NEW BRUNSWICK 





$700,000 to Be Added to Capital and 
$1,050,000 to Surplus 





CHARLES L. TYNER MAKES 
ANNOUNCEMENT 





New Administration Will Push Old Com- 
pany Aggressively—Agency Force 
Being Reorganized 

Charles L. Tyner, president of the New 
Brunswick Fire Insurance Company of New 
Brunswick, N. J., has informed stockholders of 
the company that the board of directors. has 
decided to issue at once the $700,000 of new 
capital which was authorized by stockholders 
early this year. As the company now has a 
capitalization of $300,000, the new issue will 
bring that sum to $1,000,000. The par value 
of the company’s stock is $10 per share and the 
new issue will be sold at $25, thereby providing 
$1,050,000 as an addition to the company’s sur- 
plus. As of December 31, 1926, the company 
reported a surplus of $202,181, which has been 
considerably increased since that time by rea- 
son of reinsurance of the entire outstanding 
liability in the Home Insurance Company. 

Warrants for the purchase of two and one- 
third shares of new stock for each share of 
stock now held will be issued to stockholders 
of record on September 15. The new sharcs 
must be bought and fully paid for by Novem- 
ber 15, at which time the warrants will expire. 
No warrants will be issued to holders ‘of- frac- 
tional shares. 3 j 

It is reported that the company is realigning 
the agency force in.order to bring it into! line 
with the other companies in the group whicn 
is headed by the Home Insurance Company of 
New York. The company is easily placed; not 
only because of its age and own reputation, but 
because of the success which has attended the 
management of the Home group. 








“Safeguarding the Farm Against Fire’—Samples 
free. Quantities at two cerits a copy. 

“Safeguarding America Against Fire’—a monthly 
bulletin. Samples free. In quantity at two. cents 
apiece. 

“Fighting Fire by Modern Methods’’—Free in rea- 
sonable quantities. 

“The Trial of Fire’—a fire prevention playlet. 
Free in reasonable quantities. 

“One Minute’’—an essay on fire that can be read 
in one minute. 

“Told by a Tongue of Flame’’—a fantasy for chil- 
dren. Free in reasonable quantities, 

Self-Inspection Blank for Industrial Plants. Samples 
free. $10 per M. 


Self-Inspection Blank for Mercantile Establish- 


ments. Samples free. $5 per M. 
Home Inspection Blank for School Children. 
Samples free. $5 per M. 


Motion Pictures—Three single-reel subjects—‘‘The 
Danger That Never Sleeps,” “Fire’? and “The Key- 
stone.”” No charge except for return transportation. 
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Address Home Offiee For Agency Connection 


ne HAMPTON ROADS 


ao MARINE 
Insurance Company 
NORFOLK, VA. 


HENRY G. BARBEE 
Presiden 


P. D. BAIN 
Chairman of the Board 














1824 1927 


Over A Century Old 
UNITED STATES FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office 
110 William Street, New York City 





Great American 
Insurance Company 


Choose N ork Choose 
Your ew) Your 
Company INCORPORATED - 1872 Company 


meseccian * pos gl 1.1927 


$12, 500. 600.00 


R LIABILITIES 


23.110,445.67 


17.628,138.96 


53.238,564.63 


SURPLUS FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICY HOLDERS 


$30,1 28,138.96 


LOSSES PAID POLICY HOLDERS 


$185,174,967.15 


HOME OFFICE 
ONE LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
310 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
G. R. STREET, Vice-President 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
233 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
CLIFFORD GONLY, Manager. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


NEW YORK—Ww. H. McGee & Co., General Agents, 11 So. William Street 
SAN FRANGISCO—George L. West, Manager, 233 Sansome Street 
CHICAGO—Wwm. H. McGee & Go., Gen’! Agts.,Insurance Exchange Bldg. 


AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 























Home Office Building 


Jefferson Standard 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


has some excellent 
territory open 


If interested, Write 


JULIAN PRICE 
President 


300 MILLIONS 
INSURANCE IN FORCE 
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DEATH OF E. C. IRVIN 


Chairman of Fire Association Passes 
at Advanced Age 








HEADED COMPANY OVER 30 YEARS 





Continued in Chief Office Until 86 Years 
of Age—Was Former President of 
National Board 

Elihu C. Irvin, chairman of the boards of 
the Fire Association of Philadelphia and its 
subsidiary companies, the Victory Fére and Re- 
liance Fire, also of Philadelphia, died in At- 
lantic City on Monday of this week. Mr. Irvin 
was 88 years of age, and had only retired from 
active presidency of the companies about two 
years ago. He had been an officer of the Fire 
Association for more than forty years, and its 
active head for thirty-four years. 

Elihu C. Irvin was born near Harrisburg, 
Pa., May 22, 1839. His early training was as a 
school teacher, and later he became manager 
of the Duncannon Iron Works, continuing there 
for several years. He entered the insurance 
business in 1869 as special agent for the Ger- 
mania Fire. Within five years he became gen- 
eral agent for the Phoenix of Hartford at 
Philadelphia, having charge” of the entire 
South. 

Mr. Irvin was elected vice-president of the 
Fire Association in 1884, and in 1891 he became 
president of the company. About two years 
ago he retired from the presidency to become 
chairman of the board of directors. One of 
the organizers of the Underwriters Association 
of the Middle Department, he became its first 
president,, serving from 1883 to 1885. He was 
made president of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters in 1898, serving two terms. He 
organized the Victory Insurance Company as 
a running mate to the Fire Association, and 
later purchased the Reliance Insurance Com- 
pany for the same purpose. 

Mr. Irvin was a director of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Philadelphia. He was at one 
time a director of the Philadelphia Chamber of 
Commerce. He was a Mason, a member of 
the Union League Club and the Columbia Club. 
He also belong to the Pennsylvania Historical 
Society. 

George G. Bulkley, president of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, has appointed the 
following committee to attend Mr. Irvin’s fu- 
neral and to prepare a memorial: John B. Mor- 
ton, former vice-president of the Fire Asso- 
ciation; John H. Packard, United States man- 
ager of the London Assurance; C. A. Ludlum, 
vice-president of the Home, and Gayle T. For- 
bush, United States manager of the Royal Ex- 
change Assurance. 


Rates Reduced in Idaho 
Sart Lake City, Uran, September 2—Word 
has been received here to the effect that the 
Idaho committee of the Rocky Mountain Fire 
Underwirters Association has considered fav- 
orably a plan to reduce the fire insurance rates 
in Idaho 20 per cent on preferred classes. 


AUTOMOBILE OF HARTFORD’S 
SURPLUS 
Company Has Finished Housecleaning and 
Is Now Building Up Business 

The surplus of the Automobile Insurance 
Company of Hartford was increased, as of 
June 30, by $434,457, made possible by under- 
writing earnings. This makes the net surplus 
of the company, as of June 30, $2,050,720. In 
addition the company has set up very ample re- 
serves which should more than take care of all 
contingencies. 

When these figures are reviewed and analyzed 
the advance of the company at this time be- 
comes impressive, for it has only been a year 
since their affairs were in a somewhat dubious 
condition. Furthermore, a certain amount of 
time must be allowed the new management for 
its housecleaning, reorganization and business 
analysis. That there has been no time wasted in 
stemming the tide is evident and Vice-President 
Alfred Stinson, who took over the helm, re- 
ports that all the housecleaning has now been 
accomplished, which means that the company is 
now concentrating on building its profits and 
premiums. That they have created a solid 
foundation for this work is apparent and with 
the agency plant at their disposal and the un- 
derwriting facilities established, the Automobile 
Insurance Company should make a good show- 
ing in the future. It is understood that con- 
servative methods will be followed and that the 
premium income will be increased only when 
such effort maintains profit for the organiza- 
tion. All of this in addition to being helpful 
to the Automobile Insurance Company is also 
of sound support to the business as a whole. 


CHICAGO BOARD AMENDMENTS 
Executive Committee Given Additional 
Power 

Cuicaco, Itt., September 6—An amendment 
giving the executive committee of the Chicago 
Board of Underwriters the power to enforce 
fair and honorable conduct between the board 
members and towards the public headed the 
changes in the board rules which went into 
effect last week. These changes were adopted 
at the quarterly meeting in July at which a 
fruitless effort was made to revise and stand- 
ardize the brokerage and commissions to be 
paid on new fire business. 

Other amendments which went into effect are 
summarized as follows: Raising dues of class 
one members from $25 to $50 a year and for 
each partner in excess of one and for each 
officer, director or stockholder of an agency 
corporation, from $10 to $20, but providing that 
half of these dues are to be paid into the class 
one membership fund and the other half into 
the general fund. 

Raising the entrance fee for new class one 
members from $750 to $1000; providing that 
each class one member shall file with the secre- 
tary on July 1 an annual registration blank; 
providing that class two members whose busi- 
ness is supervised by class one must be regis- 
tered with the board and that each class one 
member must file a list of these agents under 
his jurisdiction and that a bond shall be fur- 
nished as a qualification for membership. 
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WILL REPORT SOON 


Virginia Commission on Insurance 
Rates Finished With Fire Insur- | 
ance 








WANTS UNIFORM SCHEDULES 





Funds Exhausted and Chairman J. A. C. 
Chandler Will Seek Further 
Authority 

RicHMoND, VA., September 6.—Formulatio 
of their report on fire insurance, one of the 
four classifications studied by members of. the 
special commission named by Governor Harry 
Flood Byrd, will be started at an early date. 
The commission was named by Governor Byrd 
under an act of the General Assembly of 1926 
to investigate insurance rates to determine 
whether there is discrimination in Virginia and 
to make recommendation to the General Assem- 
bly of 1928. 

The commission, of which Dr. J. A. C. 
Chandler, president of William and Mary Col- 
lege, is chairman, will be called this month to 
consider the mass of material gathered from 
various sources,relating to rates on fire, liabil- 
ity, casualty and workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance. Heretofore, at a number of meetings 
held by the commission, facts have been accu- 
mulated by the investigations. 

The commission has been investigating the 
various insurance rates for about eighteen 
months and the sum of $2000 appropriated for 
carrying on the work, including the employ- 
ment of a statistician, has almost~ become ex- 
hausted and an appeal has been made to Gov- 
ernor Byrd for additional money to continue 
the investigation: Members of the commission 
have found the investigation a long, tedious 
one and the rates intricate. Up to this time 
the commission has been giving attention to all 
four phases of insurance rates, with particular 
inquiry into fire insurance. 

A raise in rates of fire insurance companies 
of 10 per cent on some classifications and 25 
per cent on others, effective last year, will re- 
sult in the paying out by taxpayers in Virginia 
of approximately $1,000,000 because of the in- 
crease, according to Walker C. Cottrell of 
Richmond, a member of the commission. 

While he did not disclose the source of his 
figures, a compilation of the State Bureau of 
Insurance, using 1925 as a basis of the report, 
shows between $500,000 and $750,000 so paid to 
insurance companies annually. 

Commissioner Joseph Button last year granted 
a 10 per cent increase on unprotected dwellings 
and mercantile buildings and contents and also 
contents of brick mercantile buildings under 
protection. A 25 per cent jump in rates was 
allowed by the Commissioner on certain classi- 
fications of manufacturing risks, protected and 
unprotected, including cereal, grist, rice and 
flour mills, cotton gins, fertilizer factories, 
frame garages, lumber yards not under protec- 
tion, certain oil risks, tanneries, woodworking 
and certain other manufacturing risks. The re- 
port of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers for 1925 shows that Virginia companies 
wrote $1,583,675.146 insurance, with premiums 
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Covering a wide range 
of protection 


Representing the Philadelphia Fire and 
Marine Insurance Company places the # 
insurance agent in position to make the 
most of every contact with business pros- 
pects. 

The policy range is large, the coverage 
practical and economical. We invite re- 
quests for information regarding the pro- 
tection and service offered policyholders 
and representatives. 


PHILADELPHIA 
FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Head Office 
1600 Arch Street, Phila., Pa. 
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City and Suburban Office 
Lewis Bldg., 15th & Locust Sts., Phila., Pa. 
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Field Annuals 


Insurance Directories 


for 


*Greater New York 

{New York State 
New Jersey 
Kentucky 


Tennessee 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Virginia 

Texas 


*City and Suburban. 
fExclusive of Greater New York. 


Each volume contains a complete list of agents in 
the territory covered, with address, list of com- 
panies represented, etc. 


Many new features are included that will be found 
only in “Field Annuals.” 


Price of each $5.00 Postpaid 
THE INSURANCE FIELD COMPANY 


Incorporated 


P. 0. BOX 617 LOUISVILLE, KY. 




















John Hancock made the 


Signature Famous 


by signing the 
Declaration of Independence. 





The Signature has been made 
a household word by the 
John Hancock Mutual Life. 


A Life or Endowment 
Life Insurance Policy 
is the Policyholder’s 
Declaration of 
Independence 


See 
Lire INSURANCE COMP» 
er Bo 
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GRAND RAPIDS LABEL CO. 
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COLORED RISKS 


Brokers and others having Surplus business to place 
will find Prompt and Efficient Service Given by 


NORTHEASTERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 
7 Nelson Place—Phone Mulberry 1822 





Capital $100,000 
Disability 


Participating 
Double Indemnity 

















EUREKA MARYLAND ASSURANCE CORP. 
of 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 


A regular OLD LINE Stock Life Insurance 
Company, issuing all the STANDARD FORMS of 
POLICIES, INDUSTRIAL and ORDINARY. 


JOHN C. MAGINNIS, President 


JOSH. N. WARFIELD, Jr., Sec’y & Treas. 
J. BARRY MAHOOL, Vice-President 


EDWARD NOVAK, Medical Director 
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of $9,736,189 received, losses being $6,202,684. 

No forecast has been made of what will be 
contained in the report to be formulated by the 
commission, which, it is understood, is seriously 
considering the matter of uniformity of fire 
insurance* rates throughout the State rather 
than the existing five geographical units with 
different rates in each. 

Investigation has disclosed that there are five 
districts, known as the Eastern Shore, General 
Section, Valley, Southwest and Piedmont, each 
having a different rate, the lowest being on the 
Eastern Shore. Richmond is embraced in the 
General Section, with fire insurance rates con- 
siderably higher. Next to the Eastern Shore 
comes the Valley district in the matter of rates. 

An investigation of how the various rates are 
arrived at by the commission is being made by 
the commission. It appears from the investiga- 
tion that they are based on “experience” figures 
of the companies. 

The investigation is being made under Chap- 
ter 541, of the Acts of the General Assembly 
of 1926, the bill’s patron being Wilbur C. Hall, 
of Loudoun, who complained that residents of 
his county paid a higher rate of insurance than 
residents of Maryland, just across the Potomac 


on a similar class of buildings. It was said 
that in some cases the Maryland rate was 30 
per cent lower. 

Voluminous reports have been received by 
the commission, not only from Virginia sources, 
but from States other than Virginia. The in- 
vestigators have found themselves virtually in 
a maze of figures and complexity of rates, mak- 
ing the inquiry a difficult one. 


Celebrates Anniversary 

Curcaco, ILt., September 7—W. J. Sonnen, 
manager in Chicago for the St. Paul Fire and 
Marine, celebrated his fiftieth anniversary of 
service for his company here last week and 
the outstanding momento of his achievement was 
a letter from President Fred R. Bigelow of 
the company extending felicitations in which 
was a check for $1000. 

Mr. Sonnen was one of the organizers of the 
Ancient and Honorable Order of the Blue 
Goose and has been most Loyal Gander of the 
Illinois Pond and is past most loyal grand 
gander of the order. He formerly was presi- 
dent of the Illinois State Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters. 









































Would You Reinsure a RISK 
of Only $100? 


Ilustration of a Typical $10,000 Risk 
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Pro-Rata Reinsurance 
Pro-Rating All Losses 


limits. 


Assets: $2,569,807.88 





Then why pay for reinsurance against small LOSSES you 
can better afford to take care of alone? 


Specific Excess Reinsurance 


gives protection where you want it—on heavy Losses—and 
cuts the overhead expense of handling losses within your 
For information write 


INTER -OCEAN REINSURANCE 
CoMPANY 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Surplus to Treaty Holders $950,404.22 


Specific Excess Reinsurance 
Against Excessive Losses 


Reserves $1,619,403.66 














WILL INCREASE CAPITAL 


National Union Issuing $500,000 of New 
Stock 


The National Union Fire Insurance Company, 
of Pittsburgh, now capitalized at $3,500,000, 
will add $10,000,000 to its resources by the sale 
of $5000 shares of new stock at $200 per share 
(par value $100). This will bring the capitali- 
zation of the company up to $4,000,000 and add 
an extra $500,000 to its surplus, which at the 
time of its last annual statement was $1,494,586. 


The new issue is part of 30,000 shares author- 
ized by the stockholders in 1924 and the board 
of directors of the company determined to issue 
this part of it at a recent meeting. 


American Bar Association Approves In- 
surance Code 


A committee, of which William Brosmith, 
vice-president and general counsel of the Trav- 
elers Insurance Company, is chairman, has been 
working on a draft of an insurance code for 
the American Bar Association for some time, 
as described in THe Specrator last week. 
When the report, at the meeting in Buffalo last 
week was presented, it carried with it three 
recommendations as follows: 

1. That the draft of statutory provisions re- 


lating to the business of insurance submitted 
with this report be approved by the Association. 


2. That the secretary of the Association be 
authorized to furnish copies of this draft to 
legislative commissions and committees, insur- 
ance supervisory officials, and others who may 
be interested in the preparation or revision of 
insurance legislation. 

3. That the committee on insurance law un- 
der the direction of the executive committee 
of the Association be authorized to co-operate 
with the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners and the National Conference of 
Commissioners on Uniform State Laws from 
time to time in recommending and favoring the 
enactment of the several chapters of regulatory 
provisions contained in this draft. 


The Association adopted the report of the 
committee on the theory “that the entire draft or 
any of its chapters or sections may be sub- 
mitted for the consideration of legislative or 
other bodies engaged in the preparation of laws 
intended to regulate insurance.” 


Col. H. R. Brown Made Executive 
Vice-President 


Col. Hobart R. Brown has been elected execu- 
tive vice-president and secretary of Insuran- 
shares Corporation, New York, which offers 
the collective purchase of interest in insurance 
company shares. Colonel Brown was formerly 
with the Firemen’s Insurance Company of 
Newark. 


To Resume Noon-Day Luncheon 

Des Mornes, Iowa, September 3.—Having 
in mind the pleasure and profit that accrued 
from the Monday noon-day lunches last year, 
Robert Osier, president of the Iowa Pond of 
the Blue Goose, announces that on Monday, 
September 12 at the Chamberlain Hotel, the 
weekly function will be resumed. 
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KEEPING UP 


WITH THE 


This Company is engaged in a business which today is a recognized essential part of the 
business of the Nation. It is largely responsible for the great development of Corporate Sure- 
tyship! There is now scarcely any business transaction of great importance which does not 
require a Surety Bond at some stage of the proceeding. | 


‘his Company writes a greater volume of Surety and Fidelity bonds than any other Com- 
pany in the world. 














The Capital of this Company has been increased as the demands for Service required! 


Growth of Capital 


1908 The Capital of the Company was . , : $500,000.00 
1909 Increased to ; : e k : . 750,000.00 
1910 ” a : . : ; ; ; 1,500,000.00 
1912 se ” ‘ ; ; : : : 2,000,000.00 
1915 - = : ; : . ; F 3,000,000.00 
1916 ot " : ; : : ; ; 4,000,000.00 
1919 ses i : : ‘ . ; : 5,000,000.00 
1922 - ” : : f ‘ : .  10,000,000.00 


August 5, 1927 OF iy = ee « ee « « «= °45,000,000.00 
(Total Capital and Surplus over $25,000,000) 


Losses Paid! 


During the last thirty years this Company has paid losses under its bonds and policies of 
over EIGHTY-FIVE MILLION DOLLARS! 
The Supreme Court defined the word GOOD-WILL as: 
“The disposition of the pleased customer to return to the place where he is well treated.” 


We desire to express our thanks to OUR customers, the Insurance Brokers and Agents, 
who, by their continued patronage, have given evidence of being “WELL PLEASED.” 


NATIONAL SURETY COMPANY 


115 BROADWAY - - NEW YORK 
CAPITAL - - . $15,000,000.00 
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AORN? 


EG\ World’s Largest and Strongest Surety Company! 
AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
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Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous 





AGENTS’ QUALIFICATION 





Pennsylvania Adopts New Licensing 
System 





EXAMINATIONS EVERY MONTH 





Questionnaire Must Be Filled Out by Ap- 
plicants—State Commissioner’s Com- 
ments 
Matthew H. Taggart, Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Pennsylvania, has put a new system 
of licensing agents into force in that State. 
The new regulations apply only to agents secur- 
ing their first license or to agents securing a 
license for additional lines and not to those 
already authorized. A questionnaire must he 
filled out by the applicant, he must take an 
examination, his questionnaire must be endorsed 
by the company appointing him and it must 
also be endorsed by five reputable citizens. A 
feature of the system is that a representative 
of the appointing company must examine the 
questionnaire, guarantee the correctness of the 
answers and stipulate that the company will 
thoroughly instruct the agent in the classes of 
business he is to handle. Examinations will be 
held on the first Saturday of every month at 
Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Pittsburgh, Erie, 
Johnstown, Hazleton, Scranton and Williams- 
port and re-examination privilege is extended 
to those who fail on their first attempts. The 
new system goes into effect under Section 14 
of the Act of 1921 and, describing the require- 

ments, Commissioner Taggart said: 


An applicant must be at least 21 years of age; 
reasonably familiar with the provisions of the 
insurance law of this Commonwealth and cf 
the character of contract he anticipates selling ; 
of good business reputation, and not a cashier, 
officer or employee of a State or Federal bank, 
and in the case of a corporation, such applicant 
must be authorized by the provisions of its 
charter to engage in the business of insurance. 
The department has not for years, and does 
not now, look with favor upon the licensing of 
other than citizens. 

Stressing the importance of the insurance 


agent’s place in the community and the respon- 
sibilities that are his, Commissioner Taggart 
comments : 


An applicant for a license to sell insurance 
must appreciate the ethics of his intended pro- 
fession, and will be expected to measure up to 
a full standard of integrity, honesty and fair 
dealing, not alone to the company he represents, 
but to the public he deals with, and any breach 
of this trust or standard will be deemed cause 
for the revocation of his license. This warning 
is given not that it is anticipated it will be 
necessary for the Insurance Commissioner to 
apply drastic measures but as a fair notice to 
those licensed by the department that the trust 
imposed by the State, through this department, 
is not to be taken lightly without thought that 
violations of the law or the principles of fair 
dealing will be overlooked. By reason of the 
character of the contract sold, and in many 
cases the confidence the company must impose 
in its agents, a strict adherence by agent§ must 


be expected, to the end that the business may 
grow in the public’s confidence and attain and 
maintain the dignified position in the business 
world it has a right to occupy by reason of 1ts 
incalculable importance and benefit to business 
and humanity. 

Applicants should study carefully the In- 
surance Department and Insurance Company 
Acts, and the insurance company endorsing the 
applicant should have sufficient interest in the 
applicant and its own welfare to instruct and 
properly prepare him for, not alone the exam- 
ination, but for the work he is about to under- 
take. 

It is considered the day has passed when the 
company hands the agent a rate book or sup- 
plies and turns him loose to make trouble for 
himself, the company, the public and this de- 
partment. No other life work of so serious 
and far-reaching importance is thus undertaken, 
and insurance can no longer pay the price for 
such type of agents, and the cost of the turnover 
resulting from ill-prepared agents quitting 
either in disgust or disgrace. Such agents cost 
money and the cost is reflected in the insurance 
rate, which must be kept as low and reasonable 
as possible. 


Aviation Insurance 
(Concluded from page 3) 


board. From these the pilot can tell whether 
he is fifty or five hundred feet up. 

In this invention lies the hope of doing away 
with a hazard most feared by aviators—fog. 
At present a pilot has no way of knowing, 2s 
he glides toward earth, how far he is from the 
ground if the landing field is foggy. Many 
accidents result from this blindness imposed 
by the elements. In mountainous country, there 
have been many accidents in fogs due to the 
pilot not knowing that the ground below is 
sloping up to meet him, while he is flying a 
perfectly even course. The alitimeter will 
warn him to shift to a higher level. 

A third invention, the radio guiding channel, 
substitutes “air marks” for the land marks now 
commonly used. At present aviators flying 
through storms have no other guides than land- 
marks and must fly low to see these. This 
often has resulted in serious accidents. The 
channel, through a series of low power radio 
transmitting stations, installed at intervals of 
25 miles over a given course, enables the pilot 
to be guided to his destination. When he is 
off his course a little bulb on the instrument 
board dims and then brightens as he returns 
to the channel. 


Richard E. Kelly Joins Metropolitan 
Casualty 

Richard E. Kelly has been made claim ad- 
juster for the Philadelphia branch office of the 
Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Company, 
New York, succeeding Arthur W. Eaton, who 
has resigned. Mr. Kelly, whose appointment 
was announced by J. J. Heelan, manager of the 
Philadelphia office, has been with the Commer- 
cial Casualty for the past two years and prior 
to that was in the automobile business. - 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 





American Engineering Council Makes 
Special Report 





SIX RECOMMENDATIONS OFFERED 





Standardization of Records and Contrul 
of Methods Among Suggestions 


The necessity for reducing the number of 
accidents in industry as a means of preserving 
life values and cutting production costs is 
stressed in a report on national safety just made 
public by the American Engineering Council. 
The investigating committee of the Council de- 
termined that “The safe factory is the efficient 
factory and the efficient factory is the safe 
factory” and said that “The evidence also proves 
that the accident situation in any factory can 
be controlled and that the accident hazard can 
be steadily decreased.” 


Six recommendations for industrial safety 
are made in the report as follows: 


That the same executive direction and con- 
trol be given to decreasing industrial accidents 
as 1s given to increasing productivity. 


That these agencies which collect and dis- 
seminate accident statistics adopt uniform term- 
inology and standarize their records so that they 
may be compiled on a comparable national basis. 


That the executives of those plants having 
high accident frequency and accident severity 
rates initiate, direct and control ways and means 
of lowering such rates to at least the low rates 
obtained by other plants in their industry. 


That industrial trade associations, engineering 
societies and other agencies, concerned with the 
improvement of industrial operation, bring to 
the attention of their members the necessity of 
improvement in safety performance as a vital 
step in the strengthening of their - industrial 
position. 

That industrial trade associations endeavor 
to secure such action on the part of executives 
in each plant having the lowest accident rates 
obtainable. 


Describing the relationship between produc- 
tion and the safety factor in industry, the re- 
port continues: 


Maximum productivity is dependent upon the 
reduction of accidents to an irreducible mini- 
mum. There is such a close relationship be- 
tween safety and production that it is impossible 
for a plant to have continued increases in pro- 
ductivity unless it reduces, at the same time, its 
accident rates. 

The experience of individual companies un- 
questionably shows that material reductions in 
accident rates can be simultaneously obtained 
with increases in production rates. 

_ The rate of production per man-hour, for the 
industrial groups studied, was 14.4 per cent 
higher in 1925 than in 1922. 

The rate of accident frequency per man-hour 

was 10.4 per cent lower in 1925 than in 1922, 


The rate of accident severity per man-hour 
was 2.5 per cent higher in 1925 than in 1922. 
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One Year Term 
Ordinary Life 
20 Pay Life 

15 Pay Life 


CHICAGO 


TABLES FOR SUBSTANDARD RISKS 


Based on 
AMERICAN EXPERIENCE TABLE OF MORTALITY 
With Interest at 34% 


125% qx—150% qx—175% qu—200% qu—225% qu—250% qx 
ILLINOIS STANDARD, MODIFIED PRELIMINARY TERM METHOD 


NET PREMIUMS AND TERMINAL RESERVES for 


10 Pay Life 

20 Year Endowment 
15 Year Endowment 
10 Year Endowment 


AND 


Single Premiums, Temporary Insurance—Single Premiums, Endowment Insurance 
Forborne Immediate Annuities—Pure Endowment Terminal Reserves 


Compiled by 
COPELAND and COTHRAN 
Consulting Actuaries 


These tables are for the purpose of determining the appropriate premiums and policy values on risks 
such as are usually classified as ‘‘sub-standard"’ due to certain physical impairments or occupational hazards. 


PRICE, $100. 
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NEW YORK 











Writing Casualty Insurance 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds 





Home Office: DAVENPORT, IOWA 

















HARPER’S LIFE INSURANCE LIBRARY 





Edited by 
Joun A. Stevenson, Second Vice ee Equitable Life Assurance Society 
oft - 0 


AND 
Grirrin M. Lovetacse, Third Vice-President, New York Life Insurance 
Company; formerly Director, Life Insurance Training Course, New York 
University 
Endorsed by 


The National Association of Life Underwriters and 
The Life Underwriters Association of Canada 


LIFE INSURANCE FUNDAMENTALS 
By Griffin M. Lovelace. Presents the theory and practice underlying life insurance. 
The aim is to equip the urderwriter as a competent counselor as well as salesman. 
Price, $3.25. 
SELLING LIFE INSURANCE 
By John A. Stevenson. Presents the most modern and effective practices in ife 
iting. Price, $3.50. 
ANALYZING LIFE SITUATIONS 
By Griffin M. Lovelace. Shows the underwriter how to analyze individual needs 
his clients. The Case Method is employed. Price, $2.25. 
ie 5 1d or ag ag LIFE gm oe me 
y E. K. Strong, Jr. Explains the psychological principles of underwriting in non- 
technical language. Price, $4.00. 


MEETING OBJECTIONS 
By John A. Stevenson. Prepares the underwriter to meet the objections with which 
he is at one time or another confronted. Price, $1.50. 

HOUSE OF PROTECTION, THE 
By Griffin M. Lovelace. Enables the underwriter to advise bis client how to obtain 
adequate protection. Income insurance is thoroughly discussed. Prices, $1.50; 
Flexible Edition, $2.00. 

LIFE UNDERWRITING AS A CAREER 
By Edward A. Woods. Answers the questions as to what life underwriting offers 
as acareer. Price, $2.25. 

INHERITANCE TAXATION 
By —_ Gilbert —. ows oe advantage of 4 open to psale of large 
means for use in defra: eir inheritance taxes without impairing princi 
of their estates at death. Price, $5.00. 
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PROGRAM COMPLETED 


Health and Accident Underwriters 
“All Set” 








INTERESTING DISCUSSIONS 
ANNOUNCED 





Three-Day Meeting at King Edward Hotel, 
Toronto, Next Week 

The program for the twenty-sixth annual 
convention of the Health and Accident Under- 
writers Conference, which will be held at the 
King Edward hotel, Toronto, Canada, on Sep- 
tember 15, 16 and 17, has now been completed. 
A comprehensive summary of the tentative pro- 
gram appeared in THe Specrartor last week, 
but since then the final details have been deter- 
mined and additional speakers have been se- 
cured. 

The call to order will be given by W. T. 
Grant, president of the Business Men’s Assur- 
ance and president of the Conference, while the 
address of welcome will be delivered by R. 
Leighton Foster, insurance superintendent oi 
Ontario. A response to Superintendent Fos- 
ter’s remarks will be made by George R. Ken- 
dall, president of the Washington Fidelity Na- 
tional Insurance Company. 

Business of the first day’s session will begin 
with the presidential address of Mr. Grant and 
the reports of the several committees as ren- 
dered by H. G. Royer, Harold R. Gordon, C. 
W. Ray, L. D. Cavanaugh and John Patter- 
son. “Claims Rejected” is the set topic for an 
address by T. F. Hickey, superintendent of 
claims of the Metropolitan Life, on Thursday, 
September 15. 

Friday, September 16, will open with the sub- 
mission of the remainder of the committee re- 
ports which are to be followed by these ad- 
dresses: “Claims Paid,” L. L. Graham, chief 
adjuster, Business Men’s Assurance; “Agency 
Organiaztion and Management,” E. J. Fauik- 
ner, president. of the Woodmen Accident; and 
“Over-Insurance,” E. C. Budlong, vice-presi- 
dent, Federal Life. The Conference dinner will 
be staged Friday evening. 

The subjects for Saturday, September 17, to- 
gether with the speakers who will introduce 
them, are as follows: “Termination of Policies 
by Company,” James F. Ramey, secretary, 
Washington Fidelity National ; “Underwriting,” 
W. G. Alpaugh, vice-president and secretary, 
Inter-Ocean Casualty; and “Collection of Re- 
newal Premiums,” C. Norman Green, assistant 
secretary, Hoosier Casualty. 

Entertainment features of the convention will 
e golf and bowling tournaments and a sight- 
seeing tour for all; and shopping tours and 
afternoon tea for the ladies. 


Constitution Indemnity Issues Digest of 
of Policy Forms 

A digest of policy forms is being sent to all 

its representatives by the Constitution Indem- 

nity Company of Philadelphia. Compiled by 


Nelson D. Sterling, the material is in loose- 
leaf binder with thumb tabs which enable the 





agent to locate any desired kind of contract 
immediately. The policies are not given com- 
plete, but the kinds of coverage offered are sum- 
marized and the company’s obligations and lia- 
bilities, together with the requirements from the 
policyholder, are succinctly stated. 


STATUS OF MANUFACTURERS 
LIABILITY 
Company Being Handled Under Three Per- 
manent Receivers 

The Manufacturers Liability Insurance Com- 
pany, Jersey City, which is now in receivership, 
is having its affairs handled by three permanent 
receivers, who are: Ernest Heppenheimer, 
president of the Colonial Life Insurance Com- 
pany; Senator E. I. Edwards and Myron J. 
Brown, president of the Empire Trust Com- 
pany of New York. Mr. Heppenheimer, who 
is an ex-member of the New Jersey Court of 
Errors and Appeals, was appointed in place of 
Dr. Daniel T. Winter, Jr., president of the 
Manufacturers Liability, after objection on the 
part of State Insurance Commissioner Maxson 
against the naming as receiver of any person 
who was an officer or director of the company. 
A similar objection was voiced on June 27 at 
a meeting called to show cause why the re- 
ceivers should not be continued as permanent. 

Mark Townsend, Jr., former counsel of the 
Manufacturers Liability, it will be recalled, filed 
a bill of complaint sworn to by Commissioner 
Maxson which charged that the company was 
insolvent and unable to carry on business with- 
out danger to all interests. At the time of that 
filing, there were 1900 lawusuits pending and 
the law requiring a cash deposit in surplus of 
$750 for each such action could not be com- 
plied with by the company. Also, flotation of 
a $500,000 bond issue had failed. 

The order appointing Judge Heppenheimer in 
place of Dr. Winter as a receiver was filed in 
the last week of August and gave an unusual 
turn to insolvency proceedings in that the court 
acted on the ground of benefit to policyholders 
rather than on the ground of protection to 
creditors and stockholders. 


Casualty Examinations of Boston Insur- 
ance Library 

Reports on the papers handed in by students 
in the casualty class of the Insurance Library 
Association of Boston in the examinations of 
the Insurance Institute of America are now in. 
These show that Mrs. S. H. Parshley leads the 
Boston group, with Harlan J. Hook following 
as a close second. 

Seventy-one papers were handed in by twelve 
persons who sat for the casualty examinations. 
Of these thiry-one received a passing mark; 
twenty-eight received an honor mark; and 
twelve were failures. 


Hudson Casualty Offering Stock at $11 

Part of the unsold authorized capital stock 
of the Hudson Casualty Insurance Company .of 
Jersey City is being offered at $11 a share, par 
value $10, by decision of the board of directors. 
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MUTUALS’ FIGURES 





Premiums Written Aggregated 
$88,660,587 in 1926 


THE INSURANCE YEAR BOOK DATA 





Tabulations Show Total Admitted Assets 
of $112,885,555 Last Year 


The mutual casualty, surety and miscellaneous 
insurance companies of the country wrote net 
premiums of $88,660,587 in 1926 as shown by 
the tabulations’ of The Insurance Year Book, 
Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous Volume, 
published by The Spectator Company. This 
figure stands for 206 companies which had total 
admitted assets of $112,885,555 and losses paid 
of $45,375,309. 

The data for the 1926 operations of stock 
casualty and surety insurance companies were 
cited in THE Spectator last week and indicated 
that 319 such organizations, plus 83 life com- 
panies having accident and health departments, 
wrote premiums amounting to $764,357,136. 


The section of The Insurance Year Book de- 
voted to “Aggregates of Mutual, Casualty, 
Surety and Miscellaneous Companies for 1926” 
shows that the 206 organizations included in 
that tabulation had a net aggregate surplus of 
$37,750,718 with total liabilities of $75,134,837 
and a total income of $94,209,084. 


Dividends to policyholders reached the sum 
of $11,113,190, while experises of management 
were $19,533,307 and total expenditures aggre- 
gated $76,862,857. 

Mutual casualty, surety and miscellaneous in- 
surance companies reporting to the New York 
insurance department and licensed in that State 
(their figures covering all their operations 
whether in New York or elsewhere) are sep- 
arately treated in The Insurance Year Book, 
which is published by the largest insurance pub- 
lishing house in the world and is the greatest 
mine of insurance information, life, fire or cas- 
ualty and surety, to be found. The New York 
reporting companies had 1926 premiums earned 
of $51,654,173 with losses incurred of $28,197,- 
846 and. a consequent ratio of 54.6. This com- 
pares with the New York licensed stock com- 
panies’ 1926 ratio of 52.2 on a basis of $588,- 
160,123 in earned premiums with losses in- 
curred of $307,151,658. 


Acquisition and field supervision expenses 
for the mutual companies licensed in New York 
totaled $3,798,155 with underwriting expenses 
of $5,306,911 and adjustment expenses incurred 
of $4,567,445. The ratio of acquisition and field 
supervision expenses to premiums earned was 
7.3. 


New York Indemnity Appointments 
The New York Indemnity Company has an- 
nounced the appointment of the following 
agents: Howard H. Clare, general agent for 
surety, Terre Haute, Ind.; A. M. Hutton & 
Son, general agent for surety, Wichita, Kan. 
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NEW TRAFFIC CODE 


Maximum Speed Limit Eliminated in 
Michigan 





HIGHWAY SAFETY CAMPAIGN TO BE 
LAUNCHED 





Driver Is Seen as Greater 
Menace Than Speeder 

Lansinc, Micu., Sept. 5.—Automobile writ- 
ing companies are understood to be eyeing with 
some trepidation the effect on their Michigan 
business of the new traffic code which has just 
become effective in this State. The code, pat- 
terned after the Hoover model, while admittedly 
incorporating many safety features, completely 
eliminates the maximum speed limit which has 
always been part of previous highway regula- 
tions. The code does, however, specify that a 
motor vehicle must be in control of the driver, 
and that occurrence of an accident whose cause 
appears to be high speed becomes prima facie 
evidence that the offending driver did not have 
control of his car within the meaning of the 
law. The code makes it possible, however, to 
eliminate the “loafing” driver who, many aver, 
is becoming more of a menace on densely 
traveled roads than the speeder. This variety 
of offender may be arrested as “reckless” when 
he holds up traffic. The code also provides 
that users of the highways keep their cars in a 
proper state of repair, and it is believed that 
decrepit machines and those, particularly, which 
are proved to have inadequate brakes or steer- 
ing mechanisms, may be ruled off of the roads. 
Maniy accidents are believed to be directly due 
to the fact that cars not able to stand up under 
ordinary traffic conditions are allowed to use 
the highways. It is also provided that such 
safety equipment as rear-view mirrors and 
windshield wipers shall be compulsory on all 
but a few types of machines. 

The speed feature appears to be the only one 
contained in the new code which is worrying 
the companies. It is feared in this regard that 
the motorists will be impressed more by the re- 
moval of the speed limit than by establishment 
of the other regulations, and that an orgy of 
fast driving will follow, at least until the 
authorities make good their promise to take 
into custody all “reckless” drivers. 

One reassuring feature is the recent de- 
cision of the State Highway Department to co- 
operate to the fullest with the American Road 
Builders Association in launching a general 
highway safety campaign in the State. F. F. 
Rogers, Highway Commissioner, has pledged 
the resources of his department toward helping 
to make the roads safe, and he is depending, he 
says, on the new traffic code to help rather than 
hinder him in this respect. 


“Loafing” 


Aggregates of Business by States 
The Insurance Year Book, Casualty, Surety 
and Miscellaneous Volume, published by The 
Spectator Company, devotes an entire section 
to a summary of miscellaneous insurance by 
States, by lines and by companies. This tabula- 
tion, for the 1927 edition, shows aggrgeate pre- 


miums received of $882,290,511, with losses paid 
of $375,418,927 and a ratio of losses paid to 
premiums received of 42.5. 


W. F. POOLE MADE STATISTICIAN 
Joins Official Staff of Glens Falls Indem- 
nity 

William F. Poole has joined the official staff 
of the Glens Falls Indemnity Company, Glens 
Falls, as statistician. 

Mr. Poole has a good background of insur- 
ance experience and training, having become 
connected with the Indemnity Company cf 
North America soon after leaving college. 
Having been with the Indemnity of North 
America from 1921 to 1924, he joined the Stand- 


ard Accident, finally being placed in charge of 
the auditing and statistical departments at the 
home office. This post he left to go with the 
Glens Falls Indemnity. 


Insurance Club of Chicago Plans Fight 
Party 

Cuicaco, Int., September 7.—The Insurance 
Club of Chicago is planning a unique party at 
which its members will enjoy the forthcoming 
fight between Tunney and Dempsey and yet 
avoid paying the mountain-high prices which 
are being charged for seats of unknown dis. 
tance from the ring. A supper and smoker will 
be held in the new club rooms and the fight re. 
turns will be received by radio. 












Why Not Co-operate 
Writing 
Credit Insurance? 


General Insurance Brokers, have you ever con- 
sidered the selling possibilities of this rapidly- 
expanding form of insurance? 


While it takes a specially trained agent to sell 
credit insurance, we have originated a plan whereby 
the agent for general lines of insurance can func- 
tion with us to his definite profit. 


Do you know that American Credit Insurance 
absolutely protects a Manufacturer’s or Jobber’s 
book accounts against abnormal, unforeseen losses? 
Do you realize that it safeguards all of a concern’s 
resources—net profits, surplus, capital? That it 
tends to reduce the normal expectancy of credit 
loss, through a collateral Collection Service which 
is the last word in efficiency? 


You can make money co-operating in the selling 
of American Credit Insurance. Why not talk it 
over with us? See which of your present clients 
are not yet protected by Credit Insurance; then 
write or phone any of our offices for the details 
of our plan. 


CThe AMERICAN 


CREDIT~ INDEMNITY Co. 


OF NEW YORK J. F.M° FADDEN. presipent 
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Offices in all leading Cities: 
New York, St.Louis, Chicago, Cleveland, Boston, 
San Francisco, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Detroit, Atlanta, Milwaukee, Etc. 

In Canada: Toronto, Montreal, Etc. 
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MAKES DRASTIC MOVE 





National Surety Resigns Casualty 
Acquisition Conference 





CHICAGO SITUATION BLAMED 





Applies Only to Burglary 
Business 


Withdrawal 


Conditions, as far as they affect burglary 
insurance business in Chicago, have reached 
such a stage of competitive effort and conse- 
quent disregard of the stipulations of the Cas- 
walty Acquisition Cost Conference that the Na- 
tional Surety Company, New York, has notified 
the National Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters that it has resigned from the 
Conference. in Chicago territory. Naturally, 
the Casualty Acquisition Cost Conference has 
also been notified of the decision on the part 
of the National Surety, which was announced 
by Vice-President Algire. The resignation ap- 
plies only to burglary writings. 

Brokerage, commissions and acquisition costs 
generally have been in a turmoil on Chicago 
burglary business, and it is the National Surety’s 
feeling that, although it lived up to the acquisi- 
tion cost rules in that territory, others did not 
and on this account the National Surety was 
finding itself at a material disadvantage in the 
Cook county district. 

There does not appear to be a definite feeling 
that the National Surety will remain out of the 
Casualty Acquisition Cost Conference in that 
section, but rather that the company has re- 


§ signed in this case as a means of bringing a bad 


competitive situation into the limelight for 
correction. It is evident that if the trouble is 
satisfactorily concluded, the National Surety 
will again become a member of the Conference 
in the indicated territory. 


Evidently, the company felt itself being dis- 












12 Washington Place, 


THE 
EXCESS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


JAMES GIBBS, President 
CASUALTY AND SURETY 
REINSURANCE 
AND EXCESS COVERS 


HEAD OFFICE 


Telephone, Mulberry 5585 


criminated against and the victim of what it 
considered unfair competition. 

When rumors of the National Surety’s resig- 
nation from the regulations of the Casualty 
Acquisition Cost Conference in Chicago were 
broadcast, there was an apparent belief that the 
Fidelity and Surety Acquisition Cost Confer- 
ence was meant. This is not so, and only the 
Casualty Conference is indicated, and this only 
for burglary business. 


NEW COMPANY ORGANIZED 


Mortgage and Bond Fidelity Corporation 
Launched in Detroit 


The Mortgage and Bond Fidelity Corporation 
of Detroit has just been organized with a capi- 
tal of $1,000,000, of which $500,000 is paid in. 
The surplus is about $500,000. A certificate 
of authority has been granted by Insurance 
Commissioner Charles D. Livingston of Michi- 
gan. 

John H. French is president of the Mortgage 
and Bond Fidelity. Other officers are E. M. 
French, vice-president; William C. Oddy, sec- 
retary and treasurer. On the board of directors 
with the officers are G. Russell French and 
William T. Hanlon. Headquarters of the com- 
pany are at 2330 First National Bank building, 
Detroit. 


Insurance Education in Chicago 


Cuicaco, Itt., September 7.—Educational 
facilities for young men and women in the in- 
surance business will be plentiful in Chicago 
this winter as four different schools will offer 
courses in insurance. The leading institution 
is Northwestern University, which has co-oper- 
ated with the local fire insurance managers for 
several years in offering courses in fire insur- 
ance during the afternoon and evenings, while 
the men are employed during the mornings. 















Newark, N. J. 






BEGINS BUSINESS 





Northeastern Surety Gets Under 
Way 





WRITING FIDELITY AND SURETY 





Capital of $250,000 and Surplus of $132,- 
500 Paid In 


The Northeastern. Surety Company, New 
York, which was recently organized, with a 
capital of $250,000 and ‘a surplus of $132,500, 
paid in, actually began business this week. The 
company is writing all classes of fidelity and 
surety, and is said to have enough business 
already in to give it $150,000 in premiums an- 
nually. 

Charles G. Bond, of Bond & Strouss, at- 
torneys, president of the company, will also 
serve on the board of directors. Mr. Bond is 
president of the Bay Parkway National Bank 
and a director and general counsel of the Sev- 
enth National Bank. Other officers are Carl 
Sherman, general counsel and a director of the 
company; Frank Cohen, vice-president; Ed- 
ward G. Griffin, secretary; Meyer Boskey, 
treasurer, and George H. Schneider, manager. 

The board of directors includes, in addition 
to the officers named, Walter B. Adams, Harry 
L. Barth, Charles E. Culpeper, Arthur A. Har- 
tich, Romaine A. Philpot, Lewis H. Pounds, 
Ira A. Schiller, James A. Stack and M. L. 
Seidman. 





SOUTHERN 
SURETY CO. 


Home Office, Des Moines, lowa 





Statement as of 
December 31, 1926 
(Condensed from Statement of 
U. S. Treas. Dept.) 


Admitted Assets....... $8,257,284 
CARR is esi hemes eon: 1,500,000 
See are 


Fourteen YearsofSteadyGrowth 
Prompt and Dependable Service 
to Both Patrons and Agents. 








We Solicit and Write: 
Surety and Fidelity Bonds 
Accident and Health 
Plate Glass 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Employer’s and General Liability 
Burglary andAutomobile Insurance 
Credit Insurance 






Let the Southern Serve You 
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Prominent Agents and Brokers 


Actuarial 





—<a_ 


Actuarial 











LEON IRWIN & CO., Inc., New Orleans, La. 


: Representing 
Phenix Fire United States Fire National Fire of 
of New York of New York Hartf 
Automobile of Hart- National Liberty of New Amsterdam 
York Casualty Co. 


ew y 
State of Penn. y, Company 


Stu: t of N of America 
ew 
York 
BROKERS’ LINES SOLICITED 

















Actuarial 





GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializin in Employee’s 
Benefit one Pension . Funds 
25 SPRUCE ST. NEW YORK 





eee 


HENRY R. CORBETT 


ACTUARY 


Specialty—Pension Funds 
and Employee's Benefits. 


175 W. JACKSON BLVD. CHICAGO 














——_—___. 





SAMUEL BARNETT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
INSURANCE LAWYER 


1131 Candler Bidg, ATLANTA, GA, 


Inspectors and Adjusters _ 














Established 1865 by David Parks Fackier 
EDWARDB.FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 


FACKLER and BREIBY 


Consulting Actuaries 


Audits Calculations Consultations 
Examinations Valuations 
50 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 





COPELAND and COTHRAN 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


1027 Candler Building 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 





EMPIRE INSPECTING AND ADJUSTING CO 


SPECIALIZING IN FIRE AND CASUALTY 
INSPECTIONS AND ADJUSTMENTS 
FOR COMPANIES 


314 McKINLEY B' 0a, BUFPALO, N. Y, 














___ Statisticians 

















MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


Bar Building, 36 W. 44th St. 
NEW YORK 


E. L. MARSHALL 
, CONSULTING ACTUARY 
Hubbell Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA 














Woodward, Fondiller and Ryan 


Consulting Actuaries 
Actuarial Service in all branches of Insurance and for Pension 
Examinations and Appraisale—Statistical Service and 
jes and Associations managed under 
contract—Oifice Systems and R isati st Ac- 


ing and Auditing. 
35 Fulton Street New York 





T. J. McCOMB 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Colcord Bildg., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 














DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


j 160 No. LA SALLE ST. Telephone State 7298 
CHICAGO 








F. M. SPEAKMAN, C. P. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


BURNS & SPEAKMAN, Certified Public Accountants 


THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 




















JAMES H, WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
LIFE EROUR AN Ootanre Intermediate, Group, 
industrial and Special Classes 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 
Cable Address: Gertract, New York 
165 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
Room 101 Memorial Bidg., Nashville, Tenn. 


ABB LANDIS 
CLARENCE L. ALFORD 
Consulting Actuaries 


INDEPENDENT LIFE BLDG. 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 














L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 


29 South La Salle St., Chicago 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Denver Dés Moines 


Omaha 


E. H. BURKE & COMPANY 
INSURANCE COUNSELORS AND ACTUARIES 


206-212 Old Colony Bullding 37 W. Van Buren Street 
Chicago Wincle 
Our services are available for ail cinds of actuarial work anu 


Underwriters 
Statistical 
Bureau, Inc. 





We render complete statistical service and 
relieve you of the pressure ef annual statement 
filings 

We are also outpost to prepare cancellation 
and reinsurance schedules, or handle any job 
where the use of tabulating machines or comp- 
tometers is desirable. 


Phone: BEEKMAN 1461 


81 Fulton St. New York City 











THE GERMAN OFFICES 1926 
LIFE TABLES 


An English edition of The German 
Offices 1926 Life Tables, prepared by 
the Association of German Life As- 
surance Companies, has been issued 
by the German Society for Insurance 
Science. The contents of the 1926 
Life Tables are shown by the follow- 
ing chapter headings: 

1. Introduction. 


Il. The Construction of New Mortality 
Tables by the Association of 
German Life Assurance Comps- 
nies. 

. Aggregate and Select Tables. 

- Their Nature and Their Value 
in Practice. 

. Arrangement of the Tabulated 

Functions for the Final Life 
Tables. 

Exposed to Risk and Deaths for 
Every Entry Age and Duration. 


7; 

VI. The Aggregate Life Table. file- 
mentary and Monetary Func 
tions 4 Per Cent. 


VII. The Select Life Table. Elementary 
and Monetary Functions 4 Per 
Oent. 


The German Offices 1926 Life Tables 
may be obtained through Tbe Specta- 
tor Company at $8 per copy. Actuar- 
ies and the actuarial departments of 
life insurance companies will doubtless 
desire to add this publication to their 
insurance libraries. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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INSURANCE STOCKS mites eee age Bid Oneaet 
‘ s illiken ell, Newark, N.J..... 5 
All Bids and Quotations Subject to Con- Franklin Fire J , 
* Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 260 
firmation i uicKinley & Co, NeWen sere 260 
‘ : lens Falls 
The following quotations, as of September 5, Chelle Aidnek Woe 54 56 
1927, are from reliable houses and if any of Globe & Rutgers 
¥ 4 Curtis & Sanger, N. Y............ 1760 1810 
our readers are interested in stocks not appear- Great American 
ing in this list, the Research Bureau of THE TE Rin Ie a _ i lia bo = 
TATOR will endeavor t 1 ; Curtis & Sanger, N. Y............ 425 
SPEC Oo SEF the data Hanover Fire, Stock bse 
Bid Offered Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 276 280 
Agricultural Ins. Co, tHarmonia —_s (new < oe 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 110 J. & Rice, J¢., & Ca, an. FF... ..:. 52 56 
Alliance Fire Home 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. V........ 58 60 Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 528 533 
Wheeler & Co., Philadelphia SS ae 601% 61 McKinley & er 2. Set Oo aeS 525 535 
American Alliance J. K. Rice, Jr., WGTINs ed ac ctr nc 526 531 
Arthur Atkins & Ge. De Wee ore 363s 410 Curtis & = 1 es aa da 525 530 
McKinley & Co., N. aE Bae 3 420 Homestead 
American Surety +. eee, Ie. Gi Conn: Fi. oc. 42 45 
McKinley & Co., N. Y............ 280 290 Importers and Exporters 
American Insurance Co. of Newark Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 100 108 
Arthur Atkins & Co., ME Rnlca. esa ae 26 28 Cruttia-@ Guuiget: NooOV oo co 3c e 105 110 
Milliken & Pell, Newark, eS Ae 5 2814 291% McKinley & Co., N. Y............ 107 110 
Bankers & Shippers ee Co. of St. Louis, Pfd. 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 365 & J. Frank Co., Cincinnati...... 2% 3% 
McKinley & Co., N. 2 als Sepp cabled 365 me, Southern Life 
Bankers Indemnity (Newark) A. & J. Frank & Co., Cincinnati.. ©. 234 3 
Arthur Atkins & Co., Ee 19 20 Insurance Co. of North America 
Milliken & Pell, Newark, Me conten 19 20 Wheeler & Co., Philadelphia....... 67 68 
Camden Fire Independence Ind. Ins. Co. 
Arthur Atkins & Co Ws Wise crtcewvers 22% 24 Wheeler & Co., Philadelphia....... 320 330 
P wages & Co., ee ae. 22 24 ar oo City Life 
arolina Insurance urtis & Sanger, N.Y............ 1000 
Arthur Atkins & &.. MEAG < awe 51 54 Maryland Casualty 
tik, WiGG, 3h OC, a. Bess, 52 55 Curtis & Sanger, N. Y............ 160 165 
Commercial Cas. Ins. . Merchants Fire Ins. Co. of N. Y. 
Curtis & Gamger, 0. Yo. 2... 64 67 Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 200 
Milliken & Pell, “Newark, N. J..... 65 67 Milwaukee Mechanics 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 63 66 McKinley & Co., N. V............ 47 49 
City of New York Ins. Co. Missouri State Life 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 370 A. & J. Frank Co., Cincinnati...... 76 78 
re gh Sanger, N. . ieee 370 National Surety 
ederal Insurance macmrey 4 CO. IN. Ma. ee vnc 247 250 
Curtis & Sanger, N. Y............ 650 New deuteedees Cas. 
58 Union Life Curtis & Sanger, N. VY... ..... 600 731% 744% 
A. & J. Frank Co., Cincinnati...... 25 28 New Brunswick Ins. Co. 
Fidelity & Deposit Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 95 105 
Curtis & Sanger, N. Y............ 254 258 5. Ae. dace, Jr., & Co.,2N. F... 2. 95 105 
Fidelity & Casualty New Jersey Fire Insurance 
Curtis & Sanger, N. Y............ 204 209 Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 50 54 
McKinley & Co., N. V............ 205 210 Milliken & Pell, Newark, N.J..... 51 54 
Fire Association of Philadelphia New York Casualty 
Wheeler & Co., Phila............. 62 62% McKinley & Co., N. Y............ 125 135 
fFireman’s Insurance ~~ of overt Niagara Fire Ins. Co. 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 48 50 Arthur Atkins & Co., N. V........ 320 
POSS te RR DRONES cel | 











49 Wall Street 
NEW YORK 





SPECIALIZING IN 
INSURANCE and BANK STOCKS 


We maintain a separate department for 
the handling of business in these stocks. 


We particularly solicit inquiries from 
Insurance Company officials and agents. 


CURTIS & SANGER 


Established 1885 


MEMBERS 


NEW YORK and BOSTON 
STOCK EXCHANGES 


33 Congress Street 
BOSTON 

















































































Bid Offered 
North River Ins. Co. 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 195 210 
Curtis & Sanger, N. , Ree 2 195 ee = 
— National Life Ins. Co. 
& J. Frank Co., Cincinnati...... 41 
Reliance Fire 
Wheeler & Co., Philadelphia....... 25 26 
St. Paul F. & M. Ins. Co. 
McKinley & Co., N. Y.......----- 175 190 
Stuyvesant 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 225 232 
U.S. F. G. 
Curtis & Sanger, N. ¥ wc... eee oc 340 348 
U. S. Fire Ins. Eo. 3 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 245 252 
United States — & ate 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 290 
Curtis & Sanger, N. V...........- 285 
Victory Insurance Co. 
Wheeler & Co., Philadelphia....... 25 26 
Westchester Fire 
McKinley & Co., N. Y.......--++- 66 68 
J. K. Rice, Jr., Ge. i, ney Oe 66 68 
HARTFORD STOCKS 
Aetna Casualt ha Surety 
Conning & Hartford.......... 1025 > 
Aetna oe Heat (Fire) q 
Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 665 675 
Curtis & Sanger, OE Ste eae 670 680 
Aetna Life Ins. Co. 
Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 780 790 
McKinley & Co., N. Y.....-.-:-++ 780 800 
Automobile Insurance 
Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 320 330 
Conn. General Life 
Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 1760 1800 
Hartford Fire ss 
Conning & Co., Hartford......... 675 685 
Hartford Steam Boiler * 
Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 750 
National Fire 
Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 865 876 
Phoenix Insurance 
Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 725 735 
McKinley & Co., DEE vihcas ves eas 720 740 
Travelers Insurance ~ 
Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 1465 1475 
NEW ENGLAND STOCKS 
American Investment Securities Co. 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 10 
Boston Casualty 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 15% 25 
Boston Insurance 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.. 700 
Capitol Fire Ins. Co. 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston: 
MIR > 0.4 0:54 3:6 ov Raledarmneee 93 
CN ee ress 280 
Columbian National Life Ins. Co. 
Chas, A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.. 250 
Conveyancers Title Ins. Co. 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 100 
Mass. Bond & Ins. Co. 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 495 
Mass. Title Ins., Pfd. s 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 35 45 


New England Fire 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 40 43 
New Hampshire Fire 


Chas. A. Day & Co., Boston....... 340 
Old Colony Insurance 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.. 250 
Providence- Washington 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.. 465 
Springfield Fire me, Marine 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.. 725 
United Life & Accident Ins. Co. 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 38 43 


New stock. 


Specializing 












in 


NEWARK 


INSURANCE 
STOCKS 


MILLIKEN & PELL 


9 Clinton Street 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Newark Phone 
Market 0873 








N. Y. Phone 
Bowling Green 6489 
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In Indiana 


we have some exceedingly good terri- 
tory open for General Agents who de- 
sire to build for themselves a perma- 
nent and profitable business. 


Sales Books That Sell 


as well as charts outlining the follow- 
ing policies are some of the reasons 
for the success of our field men. 


1. Non-Medical 6. Participating 
2. Salary Savings 7. Non-Participating 
3. Monthly Premiums _ 8. Sub-Standard 
4. Juvenile Policies 9. Female Insurance 


5. Payor Insurance 10. Health - Accident 


“Grow With Us” 


We also have some available territory open 
in Illinois, lowa, Missouri, Michigan, and Ohio 


Abraham Lincoln Life Insurance Company 
(formerly Mutual Life of Illinois) 
Springfield, Illinois 
H. B. Hill, President F. M. Feffer, Agency Director 

















CONSIDER THIS CONTRACT 


You can read in it satisfaction for your policyholders, 
and for yourself the assurance of a contented clientele. 
Look over and compare these terms: 


Any natural death.................. $5,000 
Any accidental death ..............10,000 
Certain accidental deaths....... «++ 215,000 
Accident benefits. .......... $50 per WLEK 
(Non-cancellable) 


Also Disability Income, Waiver 
of Premiums, etc. 


ALL IN ONE POLICY 


Because your prospect quickly sees its advantages, we have 
named this broad United Life contract “A Policy You Can 
Sell.” In assuring your clientele’s future, it also assures yours 


There may be an opportunity in your community. If so, our 
Vice President, Eugene E. Reed, will tell you all about it, 
Write him direct—and directly. 


UNITED LIFE 


AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Concord, 
INQUIRE! 


New Hampshire 











NEW (FOURTH) EDITION 


Inheritance Taxation 


Completely Revised and Rearranged 


A Talking Proposition 
for Life Insurance 


The fourth edition of Gleason & Otis on Inheritance Taxation 
has just been published, treating of the Inheritance Tax Laws, 
State and Federal, and also of the Federal Gift Tax. 


PLAN OF THE FOURTH EDITION 


In the new edition, the whole scheme of the book 
has been altered, and the fourth edition is divided 
into four distinct parts, as follows: 


I. The Federal statute, with digest of decisions, pro- 
cedure, rules and regulations, and forms. 

II, A general treatise, subdivided into 24 chapters, 
which undertakes to classify and analyze the law 
of the entire subject, with citations from every 
state and a theoretical discussion of the mahy and 
intricate problems involved. 


III. The New York statute, forms, rules and regula- 
tions, and procedure, rendered necessary by the 
fact that the New York decisions equal in number 
all other jurisdictions combined. 

IV. The statutes of all the other states, alphabetically 
arranged. 


Chapter VIII of the general treatise deals with the subject of 
life insurance, concerning which it says, in part: ‘‘Life insurance 
has become important in inheritance taxation from a peculiar 
angle. Its non-taxability as a contract taking effect at death 
when payable to a beneficiary and not to the estate is reviewed 
at length.” 


Life Insurance and Inheritance Taxation 


Insurance to cover the inheritance tax provides a means for 
paying the tax due on any estate without sacrificing any part of 
the estate by a forced sale in an unfavorable market. to that 
extent insurance of the inheritance tax assists the Government 
and State authorities in collecting the tax due promptly. 


Therefore Life Insurance and Inheritance Taxation is prov- 


ing a very vital question with Insurance Agents, and this new ' 


edition of Gleason & Otis on Inheritance Taxation ought to 
have a large sale in the insurance field. 

Life insurance is treated in this new volume under the follow- 
ing subtitles: Not Generally Taxable; The Federal Statute; 
Rulings by the State Courts; Nature of the Contract; No Title 
to Fund in Assured; The Insurance Company Pays the Taxes; 
Proceeds Taxable as Inheritance when Payable to Estate; 
Where Payable to Beneficiary not Taxable; Construction of 
Policies; Statutory Provisions. 

Every estate of over $50,000 must pay a Federal tax and 
every estate must pay a tax in the State of domicile, in almost 
every State. 


vhaiges Since Previous Edition 


38 States and the Federal Government have changed their 
laws since the last previous edition was issued. 


There was quite a wide sale of earlier editions of this book 
among insurance men. 


The new edition is a modern, conipicte and exhaustive 
treatise on the problems arising from graded inheritance tax- 
ation rates, non-resident estates and conflicting jurisdictions. 


One Volume, over 1500 pages, bound in Buckram 
Price per copy, $15.00 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
Selli 's 
CHICAGO Ae NEW YORK 
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Things Rates Don’t Do 


quite generally accepted as comparative 

estimates of fire hazard. The insuring 
public, generally, so regard them, and many as- 
sured feel that if they pay the published rate, the 
issue is closed. In the mind of the ordinary as- 
sured the premium is a tax and, like all taxes, it 
is always too high. The presumption that the 
rates of premium charged by insurance com- 
panies conceal an exorbitant profit is so in- 
grained that it is almost a waste of energy 
to try to discuss the question with individuals 
or before ariy public assembly. That such 
views are erroneous can be proven quickly 
enough by sinking some money in a new fire in- 
surance company. 

The rate is not a price set; it is an analysis 
of a physical assembly, mostly in terms of 
features of construction contributing to the 
spread or restriction of a fire in a structure, as 
compared with the same features in other struc- 
tures. Competition presses us to carry the 
analysis to the point where recognizable factors 
are all taken account of, but there still remain 
a lot of factors which are not susceptible of 
analysis. 

A rated building, unoccupied, unexposed, 
locked up, and unendangered by any human 
traffic, has only one fire hazard—the remote one 
of lightning. If occupied, there immediately 
appear two factors: one, the fire accidents at- 
tendant upon human use and occupancy every- 
where; the other, accidents arising from possi- 
ble inherent hazards in the merchandise or 
mechanism of the occupancy. As a matter of 
fact, the unoccupied rate of a building is the- 
oretical only ; it includes a lot of factors trace- 
able only to experience on occupied property. 
Wall thickness, floor construction, elevator 
openings, stairways, and light wells don’t start 
fires. Except lightning, fires start only by 
human agency or by hazards arising from 
equipment essential to human use. Even in the 
rate on an occupied basis there is always a lag 
of five or ten years before loss experiences be- 
come effective in changing the rate on a class. 
Also, the comparative estimate published on any 
risk makes no allowance for the sort of in- 
dividual conducting the business. An enter- 
prising man may get his rate reduced, but a 
laggard rarely succeeds in producing an in- 
Crease in his unless he is flagrantly careless. 

A rate is merely a point of departure; it is 
4 good average estimate. It sums up all the 
averages of good and bad property manage- 
ment, of honesty and dishonesty, of ignorance 


ee insurance rates are published and 


By JosepH G. HuBBELL 
National Inspection Company, Chicago 


and wisdom, and all gradations of concern from 
sheer imbecility and stubborn neglect to the 
keenest watchfulness. Likewise, it has wrought 
into its fabric, all the mistakes and successes 
of company management, loose adjustments and 
tight ones, accommodation lines and cautiously 
written ones, and taxes. 

The biggest factor affecting fire losses is 
quality of ownership, and it does not enter into 
the make-up of the individual fire rate. Hence 
it ought to be pretty clear that risks which 
show average care, or better, ought to show 
an underwriting profit, and those which show 
care poorer than the average ought to show in 
underwriting loss. The burden of my argu- 
ment is that successful underwriting depends 
almost wholly on the discernment exhibited in 


selecting business on the basis of the ability 


and concern of the owner or operator of the 
property as revealed in the manner of opera- 
tion of the property, and in sticking to that 
policy. I have figures which prove exactly 
what I have said, and I think they prove it 
with an emphasis that may be a little surprising, 
but shall withhold them for a space. 


Goop OWNERSHIP 

What constitutes good ownership? I don’t 
mean the character of the owner himself; I 
use the term in a more general sense, having 
in mind the interest which the owner has in the 
preservation of the property and the degree to 
which he is able and inclined by his wealth and 
intellectual ability, as well as his experience in 
the particular line of’ business to which the 
property is devoted, to maintain the property 
safe against fire. I cannot get away from the 
conviction that this personal element determines 
the probability of fire beyond any of the fact- 
ors which currently enter into the rating of a 
risk. Moral hazard has just as many grada- 
tions as physical hazard. We currently speak 
of it only when it has reached so high a level 
as to be a matter of suspecting the honesty of 
the assured, but it operates as a fire preventive 
or as an element favoring the accident of fire, 
throughout a whole range of degrees which 
determine the acceptability or unacceptability 
of business, without coming near the area of 
doubtful honesty. More than that, the moral 
hazard is not determined by the ownership; it 
is the sum of the ownership and the property. 
An honest owner plus a profitable property 
make a good moral hazard. A dishonest owner 
plus a profitable property make a possibly ac- 
ceptable moral hazard—dubious, to be sure, for 
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the reason that we may not care to adjust even 
an honest loss with a crooked owner. But it 
doesn’t follow at all that a good owner plus an 
unprofitable property is a good moral hazard. 
Nor does well-intentioned ignorance plus a haz- 
ardous but profitable property make a good 
moral hazard. For a man or concern of large 
means, I contend that there are as many varia- 
tions of moral hazard as he has property in- 
terests. No man, no matter how responsible, 
can feel the same interest in safeguarding 
against fire hazard in an unprofitable enter- 
prise that he feels regarding the same things in 
a profitable one. He instinctively does, in the 
profitable enterprise, the things which he has 
to watch himself to do in the unprofitable one. 

These are old doctrines of our business, but 
we lose sight of them. If some big corpora- 
tion outgrows a manufacturing plant, builds a 
new one on another site, and offers the old one 
for sale or lease, the man who thinks he can 
continue writing the old plant with anything 
like the liberality with which he wrote it un- 
der the original occupancy, just because the 
ownership is above reproach, is a fool. Niae 
times out of ten the property stands vacant for 
a while, then is acquired by some syndicate, 
which proceeds to convert it into tenant manu- 
facturing use. It is more or less unsuited to 
that use, and is probably old and worn to be- 
gin with; it is not producing revenue; changes 
are made; and because they have to be made 
out of prospects instead of out of income, the 
money to make them is limited and they are 
usually of compromise character. Then the 
property is rented out, attracting a miscellane- 
ous assortment of concerns which right off the 
reel are qualified by the fact that they are seek- 
ing rented quarters instead of owning their own, 
and, taken as a whole, can usually be classed 
as more or less speculative or lightly backed 
financially.. The hazard of that property un- 
der the new occupancy is probably two or three 
times what it was under the old. It is safe to 
say that companies drop a lot of money on 
just such. 

In all large cities we have a class of property 
known as manufacturing buildings, or loft 
buildings, or power biocks. It is quite a prob- 
lem to make money on them. Why? Well, 
here again you are dealing with manufacturing 
concerns that are willing or compelled by neces- 
sity to put up with rented quarters. There 
is no doubt at all of the responsibility of some 
or even many of them, particularly in settled 


(Continued on page 32) 
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The “Cub” Is Taught Why Some Agents Fail to Read 
The Information Sent Them 


By A. PARKER PUSHER 








é< AY, Boss, how does this here agent 

S get this way? He writes a long let- 

ter asking questions about B. I. (*). 

You know, that policy that was written up by 

the Big Chief in last month’s Bulletin. Don’t 

these guys ever read? Is there any way you 
can educate them?” 

It was the Cub that asked these questions. 

The Boss, in this case, was the Director of 
Publicity, Advertising, Sales Development and 
Public Relations, an executive quite new in the 
insurance business. 

The Cub was a bright youngster being trained 
for future usefulness (possibly greatness) and 
earning his keep by working with the company’s 
agents in an effort to make two policies grow, 
and stick, where but one had stuck before. 
You remember, this pair was introduced to you 
a month ago. 

The letter was—but why waste space about 
that? It was—it was, oh, let’s say it was a 
typical letter. 

And being a wise Cub the youngster was pay- 
ing his daily tribute to the Director of Pub- 
licity, Advertising, Sales Promotion and Pub- 
lic Relations in the only manner permitted to 
cubs since time began. He was asking his boss 
a question ; a question that it would take astute 
wisdom to answer. He asked how somebody 
got that way. He didn’t expect a short answer. 
He wanted to learn something about the in- 
sides of this work he had gone into. So, having 
shot his bolt for the day, the Cub waited. 

“Just a minute; just a minute, young fellow,” 
began the Director, as he laid down an over- 
sized fountain pen and looked up at his under- 
study with a look of commiseration that seeme«l 
to say, all too plainly, that it was a pity that 
cubs are so green when they are so young, 
“let’s study what you have just said. You 
ask ‘how does this here agent get this way.’ 
Why not leave out the word ‘here’ from your 
question? You don’t need it at all; at least not 
today and the first thing an advertising man 
must learn is to save some of his words for 
tomorrow’s seed. On second thought, I think 
it might be quite all right to save a couple of 
good words and ask, ‘How do agents get this 
way?” 

And with that the Cub knew he would get 
a chance to rest and listen, perhaps to learn. 
The Director of Publicity, Advertising, Sales 
Promotion and Public Relations slid a bit 
lower into his big chair. He looked, for quite 
a long time, at the picture hanging above his 

bats ee 


*Shop talk for Business Interruption, which is 
rather a new name for use and occupancy insurance. 


roll-topped desk; a portrait of the man who, 
dreaming dreams, had established the business 
years ago. 

The Cub waited. 

The Director spoke. 

“I can’t figure it out. Go into a lawyer's 
office and what do you see? Bookcase after 
bookcase full of books on the theory and the 
practice of law. Go to the doctor’s office and 
look about as you wait your turn. What do 
you see? Books on every sort of suffering to 
which humanity is heir, from acidosis to zymo- 
sis, all well thumbed and showing recent use. 
Take me; one arm is longer than the.other; 
stretched by reaching for such books as Hall 
on the ‘Theory and Practice of Advertising’, 
or Bob Ramsey on ‘Effective House Organs’, 
or that new volume on ‘Advertising Property 
Insurance’ by Longnecker and Spaulding. But 
go into the office of the agent who wrote the 
letter you hold in your hand and what will you 
find? I ask you, what will you find? Not 
even the last issue of THt SPECTATOR. 

“But you will probably find a nice neat pile 
of company magazines and pamphlets on the 
corner of some glorious girl’s dainty desk—all 
unopened and unsoiled.” 

As the director gave some little evidence 
of running down, and as the Cub would rather 
listen than work just at that moment, he de- 
cided to offer a suggestion, so he said, as many 
a man has said before him: “How would it 
be if we sent this letter and the last month’s 
issue of the Bulletin to the special agent in 
that field and asked Special Agent What’s His 
Name to explain the B. I. coverage. Having 
told all about B. I. insurance the special could 
make an issue of this matter of an agent look- 
ing for company information in the logical 
place to find such information and in that way 
show him how important the Bulletin really 
is?” 





The accompanying article is the second 
of a series of twelve which will appear 
in THE SPECTATOR from month to month. 
A. Parker Pusher is a man of standing 
in the insurance world—a member of the 
Insurance Advertising Conference—who, 
in these articles, will set out in an inter- 
esting and readable fashion, some ideas 
which have been evolved in his facile 
brais:. They will be well worth reading. 
—Ebpitor’s Note. 











And keenly wake now to his own idea, the 
Cub continued: “You know, Boss, these agents 
realize they ought to wise up on the details and 
selling points of their business. I read some- 
where that it was likely that at the New Or- 
leans convention in the fall, the agents might 
begin a series of educational and sales promo- 
tion sessions. That shows the growing impor- 
tance of your job. The local agents’ associa- 
tions are talking about a better business methods 
committee. How in time can they get dope 
about new lines if they won’t read it when it 
is sent to them? I tell you the thing to do is 
to send the special agent to this fellow and 
tell him where to get off at.” 

But the Boss butted in. 

“Wait a minute; wait a minute! First, let 
me say that it is not becoming and proper for 
you to tell me. Suggest anything you want to 
bring up; but I’ll tell you in this department. 
Then we will both be happy. Second. We 
don’t send special agents to tell local agents 
where they get off at. The expression you use 
is quite inelegant and the policy you would fol- 
low is—is—is not being done. 

“But I thank you for the suggestion. I’ll fol- 
low it out. Write a nice letter, for my signa- 
ture, to the special agent asking him to kindly 
call on the local agent at an early and con- 
venient date to teach that local agent how to 
read business papers, company bulletins, the in- 
surance papers and all that mass, or mess, of 
things printed and sent to agents now that the 
campaign of insurance education seems to be 
gaining some headway. I think that will solve 
the whole problem so far as the agent under 
consideration is concerned.” 

The Cub started back to his own paper lit- 
tered desk. He took a couple of steps, hesitated, 
came back and said. 

“What do you mean by ‘teaching them how 
to read.’? Don’t you suppose the agent learned 
to read when he went to school?” 

“Indeed he did not. That’s one trouble. Did 
no one ever tell you how a busy man reads for 
business information? No? I'll tell you. 

“In the first place you have two types of men 
to consider. One class needs no attention on 
this subject. In that class are the busy, suc- 
cessful, well-informed fellows who do a whale 
of a day’s work, know their stuff and read all 
that is printed about their line of business. They 
have learned how to organize their time and 
how to use their efforts. We can forget them. 


They always have and always will take care 
of themselves. 


“But it is the other fellows that we are paid 
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to help; the agents who worry you with letters 
like the one in your hand. They worry the 
company executives; they worry the examiners; 
they even worry their own customers because 
they are always so busy that they just don’t 
get things done so they stay done. 

“If there is anyone in the world,” continued 
the Director of Publicity, Advertising, Sales 
Promotion and Public Relations, “who has a 
lot to do and a lot to read it is a man in this 
work—this profession or calling you and I 
are in. His whole business life is one big end- 
less struggle to keep up-to-date. He is always 
trying to catch fleeting, half-born ideas and to 
figure out what these ideas will do to business; 
and if they are good to put them to work. His 
telephone rings as often as any other man’s. 
He is interrupted, and his visitors stay as long, 
and he is further harried by the fact that meet- 
ing publication dates is a better way to make 
sure of a short winter than giving a note in 
the fall to be paid in the spring; yet he usually 
reads a lot and gets his work done too. 

“Here’s the system. It is as simple as short 
division. When the mail comes in go through 
it all; the letters with checks and the letters 
that are printed in mighty poor imitation or 
typewriter; the circulars; the folders; the 
papers and magazines; every bit of it at one 
time, and at the first going through sort those 
things that are of interest from those that are 
not. Dispose of the stuff as you go—that is, 
send the checks to the cashier, toss the letters 
for the files to the file drawer, put those to be 
answered in the proper pile and sort the stuff 
that must be worked to its place. Slowly turn 
the pages of the papers and magazines that may 
have helpful material in them. If you see an 
article is about your business, tear it out—all 
of it—and pass it to the ‘To Be Done’ pile. If 
there is nothing in the magazine, throw it away 
for you might as well dispose of it then as 
later. Then, when you work your ‘To Be 
Done’ stuff; read the sheets you have torn out 
exactly as though it was a part of your day’s 
work. Mark them for anybody else that should 
read the article. Pass them along, to the next 
man, to the scrap-book, the file, or, if there is 
nothing to be gained by keeping the clipping 
or the sheet, pass it to the scrap-basket. 

“A safety-razor blade is mighty handly in 
reading business papers, and with a little prac- 
tice any man can quickly gain a fine power of 
discrimination in his first or glancing reading. 
Of course any reader will miss some things 
that he should know—we all miss a lot of the 
good things in life—but by that system he will 
get some good, sound counsel, advice and busi- 
ness news, which is a lot more than many men 
get now. It does but little good to save busi- 
ness papers and magazines for a convenient 
reading. That time, like the silvery notes of 
Gabriel’s trumpet, may come, but the chances 


are not until we have all been a long time 
dead.” 
“T get you,” said the Cub. 





If anybody, whether he carries the ponderous 
title of Director of Publicity, Advertising, 
Sales Promotion and Public Relations, or just 
plain Mr. Man can teach busy business men 
how to get the good out of the liberal educa- 
tion in almost any line of human endeavor that 
is now available, he will be doing a wondrous 
service, especially to the insurance business. 
Perhaps there is food for thought for you in 
this little glimpse behind the scenes. It is no 
cinch to learn the insurance business, and it 
takes plugging to keep up-to-date. And take 
this tip for what it is worth: The leaders and 
the money makers in business are reading and 
studying and thinking. It is being done. 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 





Iowa Labor Commission Gives Out 
Data 





TOTAL FOR JUNE WAS 905 





Monthly Summary of State Aggregates to 
Be Issued 

Des Morngs, Ia., August 30.—A. L. Urick, 
Labor Commissioner for the State of Iowa, has 
just issued a summary of industrial accidents 
for the month of June. There was a total of 
905 such accidents. These are such as are re- 
ported to the Bureau of Labor and are exclu- 
sive of accidents in mines and train service. 
Among those afflicted were twenty-seven women. 

Mr. Urick states that henceforth there will 
be issued from his office each month such a sum- 
mary in the hope of visualizing the need of 
greater care, caution and co-operation by both 
employers and employees, in order that the num- 
ber of serious accidents may be reduced to the 
minimum. 

Eight deaths resulted from this total num- 
ber of accidents; three from electricity; one 
from falls; one from infection of nail injury; 
and three in employments other than those 
specified, one of whom was a woman. 

There were twenty amputations of some 
member of the body, of which lathes, convey- 
ors, grinding machines, and other machinery 


* caused the loss of one finger each; jamming be- 


tween articles, two fingers; jointers, three 
fingers; belts, etc., three fingers; saws, three 
fingers and one arm; and gears, .three fingers 
and one thumb. 

The tabulation places falls with an accident 
roll of 124, and falling objects with 113, at the 
head of the list of accident causes. There were 
fifty-three nail accidents, forty-one of these 
being to feet. This in the main means stepping 
on nails. In five of these cases infection re- 


DIGGING FOR SUCCESS 


John L. Mee Tells Agents Not to Stop 
at Scratching the Surface 


EXPLAINS OPPORTUNITIES IN THE 
BUSINESS 








Big Commissions Go to Men Who Can 
See Gold Beneath the Crust 


In a recent address to some of his agency 
force, Vice-President John L. Mee, of the 
National Surety Company, talked about the 
necessity for doing more than just scratching 
the surface when digging for business in the 
casualty and surety lines. Vice-President Mee 
hinged his remarks on the case of one agent 
who had plodded along in obsolete fashion until 
he conceived the idea of really delving into 
things. Then, continued Mr. Mee: 


He hit something hard and the sparks flew 
and he investigated and it was a great big rock 
and that rock was the “Lack of Thorough 
Knowledge of the Fidelity, Surety and Burg- 
lary Business,” but that particular agent 
possessed something besides his old shovel and 
his rusty hoe. He was ambitious, so he got 
himself some high explosives and it came to 
him delivered in the form of “Thorough 
Knowledge of Fidelity Surety and Burglary 
Coverage” and when he had it all tamped down 
in his brain he lighted the fuse and the rock 
was blown apart and nestling down underneath 
one edge of it he found a nice contract bond, 
ripe and ready to be picked. 

He scratched around in the dirt a little more 
and he found a fidelity bond prospect and he 
lifted him up and brushed the’ soil termed “Lack 
of Complete Coverage” from the prospect’s 
brain by telling him just how fidelity bonds pro- 
tected and why he should have them and after 
that the prospect saw clearly and bought. 

As the agent continued to dig deeper he ran 
across a forgotten shaft and he said—“I won- 
der what that leads to?” He followed it and 
it led him down to a subsidiary of the con- 
cern to which he had sold the fidelity bond and 
the light of knowledge came to him. 

On the left he saw a nice glittering automo- 
bile line and over in the corner was a burglary 
policy, and among the legal documents, after 
he had brushed aside the cobwebs, he found a 
court bond that had been seeking the encour- 
agement of a kindly face and the touch of a 
helping hand in order that it might live five 
years and give to its sponsor a nice annual 
commission check. 








sulted in one death. Someone’s carelessness is 
plainly evident. 

A careful analysis of all accidents will indi- 
cate that the number should have been reduced 
by two-thirds, Mr. Urick states. 

Labor Commissioner Urick has been diligent 
in an effort to impress upon employers of labor 
the necessity of care in preventing accidents, 
not only for their benefit and profit, but also 
to minimize the demands made upon insurance 
companies. 
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Things Rates Don’t Do 
(Concluded from page 29) 
lines of trade, like printing, where this is a 
recognized way of conducting business. But 
there are some aspects of the situation which 
unavoidably make the loss probability higher 
than reasonable expectations. First, you have 
put under one roof and within four walls, a 
miscellaneous assortment of assured, some do- 
ing well, some doing poorly, and some engaged 
in purely speculative ventures, and the good are 
involved for damage by fires of the others. 
Next, in most instances you are going to have 
assembled in each particular occupancy, in one 
room, the business of manufacturing and the 
business of warehousing; so your merchandise 
values are going to be exposed fully to the 
manufacturing hazard. It complicates manu- 
facturing operations to have merchandise mixed 
up with manufacturing operations. Right 12 
this is the explanation of that sense of con- 
fusion with which one leaves a multiple occu- 
pancy property after having made an inspec- 
tion. The facts are that each particular occu- 
pancy, being more or less crowded in upon it- 
self, is more hazardous than it would be in its 
own building. Moreover, many of them take un 
a flavor of responsibility through being found 
in an important location, which you would 
quickly sense as lacking if they were by them- 
selves. 
Goop HousEKEEPING 

Certain lines of business are extremely com- 
petitive. Take ordinary interior finishing wood- 
working. Very many of the shops engaged in 
this line are co-operative, particularly among 
Bohemians and Scandinavians. Even where in- 
dividually owned, margins are so close that the 
owners are frequently found working in the 
shop along with other operatives. If the busi- 
ness is making a profit, these men know how 
to manage the premises and the place will be 
found clean, and usually the fundamental haz- 
ards will be pretty well controlled. But if the 
business is not doing more than making 4 liv- 
ing, there will be a shortening up on care, 
bearings will be shaggy with oily dirt, floors 
unswept, and the place more or less choked with 
litter. These two instances are just two dif- 
ferent gradations of moral hazard. There is 
not in either a thought of burning the place, 
but it is dead certain that the probability of a 
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fire is much greater in the second instance than 
in the first, for not only is the incentive to 
guard against fire loss, but also the time and 
the money, and, from fagged energy, probably 
the disposition is less. 

This method of analysis can be carried out 
for all classes of business. The interest of the 
manager or owner is going to be in some way 
proportional to the returns the business is mak- 
ing, and the fire hazard is going to be kept con- 
trolled by that interest to the extent of the 
ability of the manager or owner and his capac- 
ity to realize the importance of organized super- 
vision of things from which the danger of fire 
appears. The entirely orderly manager not 
only keeps fire hazard under control, but his 
very orderliness extends into all his business 
operations and gives him a larger chance of 
making a success in whatever line of endeavor 
he is engaged. So, taking the ordinary run of 
properties, those which show systematic admin- 
istration have the double advantage of probable 
commercial success and good care. 

So many, many times I have heard men well 
versed in our business wonder whether they got 
anywhere by trying to select their business. 
The good business burned and the bad business 
did not burn. I have never felt that way. I 
have gone all along on the theory that a fire 
hazard was a definite mathematical chance, and 
that any time one could develop a_ sufficent 
number of instances of identical hazard, it 
would be simple mathematics to show an aver- 
age incidence of fire from the specific hazard 
under observation. Also, it would quickly ap- 
pear that this incidence of fire from the hazard 
was several times greater in risks under what 
might be called “C” and “D” quality ownership 
than it was in risks under “A” and “B” qual- 
ity ownership. I would let “A” stand for 
moneyed ownership well managed, and “B” 
stand for ownership not moneyed but careful. 
I would let “C” stand for moneyed ownership 
careless, and “D” stand for neither money nor 
care. 

Now, here is my proof: 

The institution I am connected with makes 
from 750 to 1000 inspections a month in Cook 
county alone. Counting the general run of ali 
reports received in our office, we find that about 
9 per cent of the reports are adverse. This 
means that about one risk in ten of those which 


have color enough to call for inspection, stands 
so far below acceptability as to be avoided in 
some degree. 

We haven't reports on everything that burns, 
but we have been keeping track of the things 
that burn that we have reports on. A moment's 
consideration will show that this should be a 
pretty good cross section of the type of busi- 
ness on which companies have asked for re- 
ports. Now, if there was nothing to be gained 
by discriminating selection, it should be per- 
fectly clear that the fires should be distributed 
on reported risks so that about 9 per cent of 
them appear on risks showing reports of ad- 
verse character and 91 per cent on risks hav- 
ing reports favorable enough for acceptance. 
But that isn’t the case at all. A record kept 
over a period of about seven months involves 2 
total of 277 fires in reported risks of all sorts. 
Of these fires, 63 occurred in risks on which 
reports were adverse. The ratio of fires 2 
adversely reported risks to all fires in reported 
risks was 23 per cent. Month by month this 
ratio has never been less than 18 per cent, and 
in some has been as high as 33 per cent. So, 
and one-half times the frequency of fire in 
adversely reported risks and 91 per cent of 
fires in favorably reported risks, we have two 
and one-half times the frequentcy of fire in 


adversely reported risks that we would have . | 


reason to expect if discriminating selection did 
not count. It probably is unnecessary to say 
that the rates secured on this adversely re- 
ported class of risks are not in general higher 
than the rates secured on ordinary business, ex- 
cept to the extent that the owners of such prop- 
erty are usually less concerned about the 
elimination of features for which charges are 
made. They probably are some percentage 
higher than the rates on ordinary business, but 
not two and one-half times, nor two times, 
nor even 50 per cent higher. 

So it should be perfectly clear that rates will 
not do your underwriting. They do, to a con- 
siderable extent, take care of differences of 
hazard arising from features of building con- 
struction, and in a measure take care of char- 
acteristic difference of occupancy, but the 
burden of selecting business rests squarely on 
the underwriter, and unless properties mani- 
festing inferior ownership interest are rejected 
with mathematical cold-bloodedness, a profit will 


not be shown. 
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